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The February issue of 

this magazine contains 
a wealth of splendid ma- 
terial. You will like espe- 
cially the article, ‘“ Water- 
lilies for Your Pools’’, by 
Charles L. Tricker. sv 
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“And None Shall Make Them Afraid” 


WO fathers met at lunch the other day. Both were past 

fifty. Both had just realized, with a pang perhaps, that ere 
long their children—their babies—would leave the home nest 
forever. 

One had fear written large on his face. It clutched him at 
times almost in death-embrace. He gazed into vacant space 
tryirig to read the riddle of the years, anxious, concerned, dis- 
turbed. 

“Why,” he said, almost in a whisper, “my daughter will be 
eighteen in March and she hasn’t a single settled interest in 
life! All she can do is dance and have a good time. She—she 
thinks life is just an extended week-end party! 

“And Webster, my boy, he hasn’t earned a dollar in his 
whole twenty years! He spends a dollar as if were a leaf and 
he owned a forest of trees!’”’ He sighed, wretchedly. 

The other had no fear in his heart. He faced the future ex- 
pectantly, eagerly, confidently. “My daughter baked a loaf of 
bread last night,” he said, “that put her mother to shame! You 
see, it’s been so long since Mother baked. . . . And John— 
well, he had saved $250 before he was fifteen years old. What 
do you suppose he did with that money? Why, he used it to 
buy the engagement ring he gave Marian last month!”’ 

A little later, I heard one of the men—you can guess who! 
—say, “What every family needs more than it needs anything 
else is just a fireplace, a hearth, around which it can gather. 
Yes, sir, a fireplace in every living room!” 

I thought of that. What he meant was that, first of all, every 
family needs a hearth, a home of its own, and then the habit 
of gathering there so that it can, thru the long years, experi- 
ence the real riches of the fundamental virtues it possesses. He 
knew the truth of that utterance made on the hills of Old Judea 
thousands of*years ago: “They shall sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree; and none shall make THEM afraid!”’ 

No fear comes to those who hug to their hearts love of home 
and all it implies. Those who ignore it thru the years, who seek 


a substitute for homemaking, shall face the future with uncon- 


cealed anxiety. Put the habit of the hearth into the hearts of 
those you love, and none shall make YOU afraid !—Editor. 





Canada and foreign, $1 per year. Published at 1714-24 Locust St., Des Moines, 


1879. Copyrighted, 1927. 
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“The Years Are Flowers and : “This pansy has a thinking face 
Bloom Within Eternity’s Wide Garden.” like the yellow moon. 


This one has a face with white blots; 
I call him the clown.” 


—HILDA CONKLING (6 years old) 
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advertised in Better Homes and 
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ANDERSON McCULLY 


HILDREN seem to 
bear an especial love 
for pansies. The vel- 
vety flower faces appeal 
naire among from their low- 
stature as friendly kin- 
red. The children’s love is 
instinctive. They are not 
influenced by the easy cul- 
ture and adaptability of the 
flower but they do appreci- 
ate its velvety texture and 
its sweet fragrance. Many 
other flowers possess these, 
but children do not reach 
out to them with this same unerring impulse. There seems to 
be a particularly childlike, human quality both in the nature 
and in the appearance of the pansy—the mischievous, laughing, 
sometimes even sullen, little faces, are so keenly alert, pushing 
up to see all the wonderful world about them. Childlike, they 
accept conditions as they are, growing in crowded cities, or 
even lifting their bright faces above the white blanket of a late 
spring snow flurry not unlike the crocuses. 
There have been some marvelous new strains of pansies 
— upon the market, with ever-increasing periods of 
engthy bloom, great ruffled giants with colorings that will 
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Happy is the child whose daily work includes gathering these friendly flowers 


cause more than the trained eye of the artist to pause. The 
so-called violas or tufted pansies have also come strongly to 
ithe fore, being used both as edgings and as carpet growers under 
taller and shorter blooming plants such as roses, azaleas, hy- 
drangeas, and many others of our garden favorites. Less known 
are the alpine pansies for the rock garden. Some of these are a 
little difficult, and one or two of them at least are better in the 
moraine. There are others that are particularly lovely and suit- 
able in the wild garden, and some for planting under trees. 

The so-named florist’s pansies are probably the ones we most 
connect with the name pansy. The florist has very set ideas 
as to what he considers a perfect pansy, some of which may or 
may not appeal to the average gardener. We like them in the 
garden, large, often fluted or ruffled, with long robust stems, 
and a good array of those velvety shades that seem at their very 
richest in the soft pansy petals. 

To obtain a good supply of these, purchase the best obtain- 
able seed. There are a good many plants from one packet, and 
it is worth indulging in the most valued mixture possible. Spring 
sown seeds make fall blooming plants: flowers from August’s 
sowing greet us the following spring. They are, however, so 
amenable to cultivation that with care they may be sown at any 
time. Many English garden makers advocate planting in 
April or May and carrying over without permitting bloom until 
the following spring. 

In any case use pulverized soil in the seedbed, flat, or frame in 
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Who could feel very downhearted while looking into smiling faces like these? 


which they are planted. This may be covered with sacking and 
the watering done thru it until the seedlings appear or 
covered with asheet of glass. Thin sowing isa great advantage 
as in this case they may be kept here until they are sturdy little 
plants with leaves about an inch in diameter, but if crowded 
they must be shifted sooner. In making up the prepared bed in 
a frame or in the open for the next move, add old well-rotted 
manure, or else some leaf mold, to the garden soil. A clay soil 
may have a little sand also. Place the seedlings three or four 
inches apart, and water carefully. If in full sun, they will need 
some shading. Flower buds will begin to form soon after the 
plants become established, but these should be removed as 
strong healthy plants are the first object. In sections that are 
not too severe, more or less of a winter display is often 
obtained by placing them in a sheltered corner and ad- 
justing a sash to give them a little protection from severe 
storms and bitter nights. The corner by the doorstep, or 
under the living room windows are likely spots to remind 
us that “if. winter comes spring cannot then be far 
behind.” 

Pansies carried over for the winter can be moved into 
their flowering positions in March. A plant so raised 
has a great mass of fibrous roots and a constitution 
eapable of withstanding much shock, and of doing full 
justice to all the innate beauty and size of which its 
variety is capable. 

Keep the faded flowers picked so that the plant does 
not seéd. Some time during hot weather it will begin to 
get “leggy.”” Cut these shoots of old wood that have 
already flowered back almost to the crown. This gives 
less leafage to support in the hot weather, and also gives 
the fresh young shoots in the center an opportunity to 
develop and continue the flowering. 


“TREATED in this manner, they will generally bloom 
right thru the fall, and then carry over for another 
year. Some growers winter their pansies in a coldframe, 
but except in severe sections this is not necessary. In 
the course of time the older and more usual varieties do 
die out, and many growers only attempt to hold them for 
two years. To increase or perpetuate the favorite varie- 
ties, take cuttings in the late summer for spring flowering 
plants. It will take them about one month to root. 

lt is possible to plant out in March in most sections, 
and in any case the setting out should be completed as 
early as possible in spring. This applies both to seedlings 
and to rooted cuttings, or to older plants that are being 
shifted. Keep a close lookout for slugs and snails in a 
newly planted bed of pansies. The crisp and juicy pansy 
foliage makes a most luscious feast for them, and it is 
nothing for a single slug to destroy an entire plant in one 
night. It is a good measure to mulch pansy beds in June 
@@ith old sifted manure, and then to water well during 
dry weather.. The flowers should be removed as soon as 
they begin to fade in order to keep the plants blooming. 
July is rather trying for them, but they can be kept com- 
ing on well if care is taken to remove a large number of 
the strong growths and to keep the plants very moist. 
This develops the new shoots in the center, keeps the 
plant compact, and furnishes vital new growth for con- 
tinuation of bloom. Cuttings, too, can be taken off at 
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this time. Use a rather sharp compost of sand, loam, and leaf 
mold, and keep them in’a shaded position either in a frame or 
in the open. Sometimes it helps to spray the foliage well with 
water toward the end of a hot day. These cuttings should be 
replanted during the first half of October. Those that are 
started later will need shading thru the bright days of this 
month, and gentle watering. Give them air all thru November. 
Damping takes a greater toll than freezing, but in many sec- 
tions it is well to have mats for covering the plants on bitter 
nights. 

Much can be done with hydridizing and crossing. This is not 
a difficult flower to handle in this way if two things are re- 
membered. Use the wild species for the seed bearer when 


A “yard of pansies” which is a full measure of joy 
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hybridizing with wild varieties for tufted results. That is, take the 
pollen from the cultivated species and dust it onto the pistil of the 
wild species. If you reverse this order, you will produce bedding pansies 
and generally inferior ones instead of the sturdy, tufted dwarf strain 
which are generally what is sought from this cross. 

In the second place, bees and insects are such busy visitors, and 
pansies so made to seize fertility from their visits, or to fertilize them- 
selves, it requires especial preparation to obtain particular crosses. 
Growing in pots and protecting from bees and insects by screens of 
fine netting is frequently done. They must be emasculated at a very 
early stage and this is a very delicate operation. Another method is to 
fasten each bloom in an upright position to a short stick at an early 
stage of development. In this position and with a screen against in- 
sects, they can become pollinated only by hand. If the desired pollen 


is then carefully placed on the viscid lip of the stigma, a true cross is . 


obtained without emasculation. 

Pansies, including both bedding and tufted sorts, are wisely used as 

a groundwork for other plants. Try planting white, cream, or yellow 
pansies anvong the crimson or cardinal late flowering tulips, or, if this 
contrast is too strong, the lighter shades. Violet or purple pansies are 
a splendid foil for the great trumpets of Emperor Narcissus and also go 
a long way toward concealing the withering foliage. Yellow English 
and Spanish irises rise well above a bed of white, or use cream pansies 
to set off the pale blue iris. There is combination after combination 
that may be used. Pansies further do not exhaust the soil and they act 
as a good mulch in themselves. A most characteristic winter planting 
of California is the huge 
flower bed planted solidly 
to pansies. hese slope up 
toward the center displaying 
the bloom to better advantage. 
I have seen solid beds a hun- 
dred feet wide and several 
hundred feet long one solid 
sheet of bloom. The seeker 
may be guided to them for 
blocks by’their fragrance alone. 
Tho few of us have space at 
hand for such great beds we 
could obtain the same massed 
effects farther north by plan- 
ning our display at a later 
season. 

In a small garden it is often 
desirable to remove the bulbs 
and to leave the pansies. Cut 
away the old growths from the © 
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Be sure to include in your gar- 
den this year some of the violas 
(Jersey Gem) which are pic- 
tured at right; they are profuse 
bloomers. Below is shown a 
clump of hardy pansies 
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Long-stemmed deep purple vio- 
lets, with a leaf or two of their 
rich green foliage, arranged in 
a vase of soft yellow or green 


makes a lovely picture. Stich a 
suggestion is shown above 


latter, and fill in the beds with 
summer flowering plants — 
snapdragons, ’ fuchsias,’ Can- 
terbury bells, heliotrope, as- 
ters, almost anything you wish. 

Pansies, particularly the 
tufted ones, are frequently 
used as a gtound cover for 
rose beds. While culturally 
they are a little more of a 
problem here, they are still 
most effective. They cannot 
be set out in September with 
the bulbs in this case, but 
seem to come thru pretty satis- 
factorily if placed when the 
rose beds are dressed for win- 
ter. In extreme sections that 
require rigid winter protection, 
it might be safer to carry them 
on in a frame. Those with & 
dwarf or creeping habit are 
often thought better among 
the roses. They act as a mulch, 
but they also make it more difficult to 
cultivate around the ‘roses, tho lessening 
the need to a large extent. Sometimes they 
are used for an edging rather than a ground 
cover. 

With all their other fine qualities, how- 
ever, I do believe that perhaps the love 
,they arouse in children is their greatest. 
They are an exceptionally safe flower for 
the children’s first garden—non-poisonous, 
quick-growing, recuperating rapidly from 
torn or broken sprays, demanding little, 
tho appreciating the drenching drinks that 
will become their lot, yet able to withstand 
forgetfulness. The children, too, appreciate 
the free gift of their blooms. They like a 
garden that offers them something to pick 
each day. The little maid in my garden 
learned her first garden task at the age of 
three. Her chubby hands industriously 
sought out the pansies, and it was amazing 
how carefully those stems were severed, 
and most amusing to see the serious dignity 
with which she went each (Cont. on p. 34 
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Framed between two stately palms, this Southern California home is like a gem in arare setting 


EING the stolid tho efficient driver of the family car, I 
was looking straight ahead. A motor-stage was s ing 
down the hill ahead of me and I would be obliged to pass 

it on the restricted width of the rather narrow paving. This 
task I was revolving in my mind when, suddenly, the good 
wife exclaimed, “Oh, look! See the house ‘with the white roof!’ 
Should I chance a look? Characteristically she had failed to 
mention which way to look. I determined to take a chance, 
and quickly peered about us. Just as I spied the distant object 
that had caused her exclamation, the big bus roared past us 
with a cloud of dust trailing it thru which I could see nothing. 
I had obliged -it to swerve its double rear wheel off the pave- 
ment into the loose earth at the edge of the road. No doubt the 
driver of that monster mumbled a few uncomplimentary re- 
marks about the way these tourists go “gawping”’ over the 
otherwise tranquil highways of the State of California. And I 
couldn’t blame him. Well, anyway, nothing would do but that 
we climb the rise and turn off toward the 
direction of that white-bonneted house. 
We did. On a pleasant street, the end of 
which stops abruptly at the edge of a 


of the walk. The foundation 
planting is somewhat varied, 
altho the brilliant green of 
caprosma bushes dominates the 
scene. Guavas are in evidence, 
and geraniums grow shoulder- 
high with a perpetual abundance 
of flowers with which to deco- 
rate the interior of«the house. 
A huge growth of banana plants 
is bunched at one front corner 
of the house, and: it is an odd 
sight to see green bunches of the 
fruit hanging upside down. At 
least, that is the way they ap- 
pear to folks who know them 
only from the grocery store 
presentation in their ripened 
form. 

Rioting up and over the per- 
gola that forms a roof over the 
side porch is a red bougainvillea 
vine, its gay flowers flashing in 
the bright sunlight. At the rear 
corner of the side porch is a 
rambler rose that is well on its 
way to the top, and nestling 

between the two corners is a 
honeysuckle vine that gives off an aroma that, no doubt, en- 
thralls any lucky person occupying the porch swing. Asters, 
nasturtiums, and other hardy plants mix unobtrusively with 
the larger plantings about the grounds. Tall evergreen trees 
bend easily before the steady breeze from the westward that 
comes uninterrupted over the valley that winds far beneath this 
delightful, hilltop spot. 

With the owner’s permission, our camera registered the evi- 
dence, and then we were shown the interior of this most desir- 
able home. The sketch of the floor plan readily shows how liv- 
able the house really is. It faces the south. The west side of the 
porch—the windy side—is glazed. Comfortable chairs, a rug, 
a table with books and magazines, all out here on the front 
porch, at once create the air of warm hospitality even before 
the front door is opened. 

Instead of the living room, as is too often the case, one enters 
a front hall. Here there is room for wraps, altho the umbrella 





The front entrance to this bungalow is most inviting 
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canon, we found the place. Our admira- = 
tion was divided between the view, the a. 
grounds, and the house itself. The first— 
the bay and the ocean on the west, the 
Sweetwater Valley on the north, and the 
mountains on the east—we gulped and 
admired. 

The planting held our attention next. 
It is natural that it should because it is 
arranged between the sidewalk and the 
house. From different positions along the 
front walk we had just glimpses of the 
house thru waving, graceful verdure. 
Being in California, the gardener had a 
wide choice of plants from which to 
choose. Anything will grow. Here, how- 
ever, we saw typical growth of this land 
of sunshine. A magnificent century plant 
pokes its needle-pointed leaves in all di- 
rections. A prickerless cactus holds its 
palm-like, flapper leaves at awry posi- 
tions, one leaf growing out of the edge 
of another in a foolish-looking manner. 
Date palms, with their sweeping branches 
bending to the ground, make a dense 
background and windbreak on the west 
side of the house. Royal palms stand 
erect at intervals along the outside edge 
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rack is missing despite the ‘unusual’ propensities of the far- 
heralded California weather. 

An arch divides the hall from the living room. Upon entering 
the latter, a most livable vista confronts you. Across the room, 
in a sort of wide niche, is an open fireplace. In one end of the 
niche or alcove is a built-in bookcase of open shelves. In the 
other end is a writing desk. Stained glass windows make a 
colorful glow over the desk and bookshelves in the ends of the 
alcove. A beam overhead tends to emphasize further the se- 
clusion of the fireplace group from the living room proper. A 
triple window occupies most of the front side of the room, and 
it makes the living room and even the dining room, cheerful. 

The dining room is practically one with the living room, a 
mere suggestion of separation being had by the two short par- 
titions between them. The united space measures about 16x26 
feet. The partition wall between the dining room and the kitch- 
en is made so that a built-in buffet makes a permanent bit of 
furnishing for the dining room. The pergola-roofed side porch 
is off the dining room, a pair of French doors connecting the 
two. There are also two casement windows that help to make 
the dining room light and airy. 

With three windows facing the east, and connected with both 
the dining room and the kitchen, a breakfast room adds greatly 
to the comfort of this “aeroplane” bungalow. Being about nine 
feet square, there is ample room for a round table and chairs 
without the necessity of squeezing flat against the walls to get 
in and out. Connected directly with the kitchen as it is, this 
breakfast room must be the last word in step-saving for the 
housewife. (Continued on page 28 
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Showing the 
floor plan of 


-— the bungalow 
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This “blanco residencia” makes a fit- 
ting background for the tropical plants 
and trees shown on this page. While 
these plantings form a most effective 
frame for this southern home, the 
same house could be suitably land- 
scaped in any locality 
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H, this is a dear little 


thing. What is it?” 

The plant in question 
was a tiny thing growing 
among my ferns—some six 
inches high, and with small lilac-tinted blossoms about the 
size of a fifty-cent piece. 

“That is another iris.” 

“An iris?” My friend’s tone was doubtful. ‘It doesn’t look 
a bit like the ones over there,’’ and she pointed to a big clump 
of the tall bearded iris Alcazar. 

“This is Iris cristata, one of our native American species.”’ 

“T never saw a wild iris before, and I thought all irises had 
three petals that stand up and three that turn down, instead 
of being flat like this. Where did you get it, anyway?” 

“This came from the Ozark Mountains in Northeast Arkan- 
sas, but it grows in many other places in the United States. I 
had several of them sent to me by mail last November, and 
planted them here in my fern bed on Thanksgiving morning. 
I wouldn’t recommend that season for transplanting in other 
parts of the country, but these have done beautifully.” 


“The Japanese iris is very decorative in effect”’ 





HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


“There Are Varieties of This Flower 
Suitable For Every Conceivable Site” 
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In the great revival of 
interest in the tall bearded 
irises, there has been a tend- 
ency to overlook the wonder- 
ful possibilities offered by 
many of the beardless species. To quote Mr. Sturtevant, 
secretary of the American Iris Society, ‘There are varieties 
among the beardless irises suitable for every conceivable 
site, and yet they are little known in our gardens and receive 
even less attention in our garden publications.’”’ The most of 
them are easily grown in any good garden soil, and they have 
great value both as garden plants and for cut flowers. 

Until quite recently it has been difficult to procure the beard- 
less irises. If apy wild varieties grew in our neighborhood we 
could try our hand at moving them, or we might write to flower- 
loving friends in other parts of the country to ask if any grew 
there. As for species native to Europe and Asia, they were out 
of the question for most of us. Now, however, the situation is 
different. Almost all our native American and many foreign 
species are now offered by iris specialists in various parts of 
the country, and many hybrid varieties have been put into 

commerce. Moreover, you have a wide choice at from 
twenty-five to fifty cents each. They multiply rather rapidly 
and most of them may be easily raised from seed, which may 
be sown in the open ground. Some few seedlings bloom in 
the second year, and the majority in the third or fourth. 

Cristata, the crested iris, which attracted the attention of 
my friend, belongs to what is known as the Evansia group, 
and is the only one of that group native to the United 
States. It gets its name from the ridge, or crest, which runs 
along the haft of the falls. This crest takes the place of the 
beard, so this group of irises isasortof intermediate form be- 
tween the bearded and the truly beardless ones. The flowers, 
usually of a light lilac shade, are borne singly or in pairs. 
Both standards and falls are almost horizontal, giving the 
appearance of a fairly flat, open flower of six petals. Cristata 
seems to like cool, rather loose soil, and partial shade. The 
roots must have moisture, particularly after transplanting. 
Each tiny rhizome produces in the spring three or four new 
growths. If these are removed and replanted immediately 
after flowering, propagation is usually easy. Some dealers 
prefer to move them before flowering, in February or March. 
It is often quite difficult to establish plants if they are moved 
during autumn or winter. There is a white variety which is 
said to be very lovely but much more difficult than the type. 
I haven’t yet tried it, but look forward to that at some future 
time. 





"THO cristata is the best species for the average garden, 
there are some worthwhile Asiatic species of the Evansia 
group, such as gracilipes, japonica, and tectorum. Gracilipes 
is an exquisite little thing with similar requirements to those 
of cristata. It is more difficult to obtain, and more expensive, 
but is a joy to have. Jris tectorum is the iris grown on roofs 
in Japan. The flowers are a deep lilac or blue-purple, with a 
darker marking on the falls. There is also a white form with 
yellow markings. It should be grown in fairly rich soil and 
thoroly ripened in summer. Transplanting is best done at the 
end of July or early in August. Iris japonica (not to be con- 
fused with Jris Kaempferi, the “Japanese Iris’’) is an ex- 
quisitely dainty thing but is not hardy out of doors except 
in California and the far South. 

A very important group of native American irises is found 
in California and some parts of Oregon and Washington. 
They are exquisite in color and in form, and are particularly 
desirable for cutting. There is an extraordinary variation in 
the color of different species and even of different plants of 
the same species, but they all harmonize. They include 
mauves, all tones of lavender and purple, almost a true blue, 
and creamy yellow, many with delicate markings of other 
colors. It is surprising that they are not more widely grown, 
but the reason is probably their aversion to being trans- 
planted. The rhizomes are very slender and with few root 
fibers, and the plants soon perish if left long out of the 
ground. Some species can be transplanted when in active 
growth, but few dealers will undertake (Continued on page 38 
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ELON PATCH” brings back memories of various kinds. 
As boys the mere mention of these. magic words was 
enough to cause a profound attention, no matter what 

other weighty matters were being considered. Even now, 

“melon patch” brings back a vision of an undiminishing supply 

of sweet, juicy canteloupes or red ripe watermelons. 

Not enough gardeners realize how easily the home supply 
can be grown or the melon patches thruout the éountry would 
come into their own. To secure high quality in growing the 
crop, these directions, if carefully followed, will make anyone 
expert enough to supply the family needs. Of all important 
factors in growing melons, seed, soil, insect and disease control 
are the ones which will either make you an authority in your 
neighborhood or list you as one who also tried but failed. 

Muskmelons and watermelons may be grown on a wide 
variation of soils ranging from light sand to clay loams, but the 
best soil is a rich, well-drained sand full of organic matter. 
Almost any gardener can boast of a small part of his garden, a 
southern slope, a knoll or a place where sandy soil predomi- 
nates. Many gardeners have changed their soil to suit the needs 
of this crop by havling a few loads of sand and spreading this 
over the top of the coming melon patcb or mixing a few shovel- 
fuls in each hill. The gardener who would be successful must 
remember that melons do best on light, sandy well-drained 
soils, and strive either to select or modify this soil to meet 
partially these conditions. 

Unless the soil selected has been given heavy applications 
of manure each hill should be enriched by the addition of a 
forkful of rotted manure and a handful of acid phosphate. These 
should be mixed with the soil thoroly in the hill just before 
planting. Many successful commercial melon growers make 
their hills a couple of weeks ahead of planting time thus getting 
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Even a tiny patch of ground wiil vield a quantity of melons 


F. C. GAYLORD 


Few City-Lot Gardeners Realize 
How Easy It Is To Grow 
This Luscious Fruit 


the manure and fertilizer in the hills all ready to plant the seeds 
as soon as the ground warms sufficiently. 

In preparing the soil, the ground should be spaded or broken 
eight to ten inches deep early in the spring and thoroly pul- 
verized before planting. 

A long time before this, when the gardener is dreaming over 
carefully illustrated seed catalogs, he should have procured bis 
seed. The variety and quality of the seed is the most important 
factor in the whole process of melon growing for “as you sow 
so shall you barvest.” If one expects to get juicy sweet fruit of 
tender texture, only high grade seed of right variety must be 
planted. For the earliest muskmelons Emerald Gem is a sniall, 
golden fleshed variety of high quality. As a midseason melon 
universally used and of high quality where grown from selected 
seed and allowed to ripen on the vine nothing is better than the 
salmon tinted Rocky Ford, known to the trade as Rocky Ford 
10-25. 


ie some sections of the country a sarge, smooth melon, of a 
golden flesh known as Tip Top commands a premium. These 
melons often weigh ten to twelve pounds and when grown from 
high grade seed have exceptional quality for a large melon. 
As a home watermelon, a red, high quality, thin rind melon 
is most desirable. These factors are found in Kleckley’s Sweet, 
or Sweetheart. In many commercial sections the natives are 
eating Golden Heart, a golden fleshed melon of exceptional 
sweetness and flavor and sending away to market the red- 
fleshed varities. As an addition and change Golden Heart will 
afford a pleasant surprise to any gardener. Another variety 
grown and widely used is a small individual melon known as 
the Orange watermelon. This melon never grows much larger 
than one’s head and is of a fine red (Continued on page 42 
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XLIX— 206 Hill Street, the Boyhood 
Home of Mark Twain 


T’S a valiant thing to face life on unequal terms and yet have the 
high courage to laugh one’s way to Olympus. ’Tis courage of the 
highest order to flood the overcharged atmosphere with smiles and 
laughter, for life is real and life is earnest and life is hateful, at times. 
Even Mark Twain pointed out that “life is a serious business for few 
get out of it alive!” 

Most of us are childlings of the dust. Every diverse breeze that 
moves, plays at will upon the loud G string of our moods. We live with 
our noses between our toes and to moan our misery is quite natural. 
The more life prods us, the more we yowl in the universal chorus of dis- 
content and the more comfort we take in ourselves. 

There are only two times when we see life in its more lightsome 
perspective: One is when the years have dragged us on and we haul 
up in some quiet cove to look back. Then we can laugh at the little 
accidents that overtake all, and then do we read the eternal truth that 
things do not matter nearly so much as they seem to at the time—and 
when we laugh, we slip the load that has flattened our bellies in the 
mediocre dust. The other is when, out of the alarms of the hour, we 
see some sudden whirl in Fate’s wheel catch someone unawares and 
render him for the moment quite ludicrous. Even then our humor and 
light-heartedness is rooted in the humiliation and mortification of an- 
other and is mothered by that old vicious cur] in our natures. 

To laugh is hard: to throw back one’s head and face the dark trail 
ahead with a sense of humor is hard: to how! at the imps that beset us, 
to growl at the magnificent panorama of eternal change in each fleeting 
moment and circumstance, to snarl at those who extend the timid hand 
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“7t’s a valiant thing to face life on unequal terms and yet 

have the high courage to laugh one’s way to Olympus. 

?Tis courage of the highest order to flood the overcharged 

atmosphere with smiles and laughter, for life is real and 
life is earnest” 


The boyhood home of Mark Twain, Hannibal, Missouri, where he lived many of the experiences that made his books so popular 
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Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn Monument at the end of Main Street, 


Hannibal, Missouri 


of helpfulness, to curse all and sundry who offer encouragement 
—these are easy! It is easy to be recalcitrant, easier to apply 
the firebrand than to build, easier to destroy the feeble flame 
of hope with a puff of our mischievous cheeks than it is to nurse 
it faithfully thru the long watches, easier to lash and wound and 
hurt than it is to heal and encourage and help—for we were 
suckled by the she-wolf and the taint still persists in the blood! 

I hold it to be the highest type of courage to face life at her 
worst, to taste of her heats and colds, her pains and sorrows, to 
feel the stings of her frosts and her blows, and to come up 
smiling each day. I claim the highest reward for that man who 
can conceal his own losses and his own heart-wounds in the 
consciousness that others—the others—need more than the 
misery of his aimless repetitions. Misery loves company only 
for an hour, and he who can blow the clear air of sanity into our 
little nothings is the necessary man. And there is more sanity 
in a laugh than in all the weary tomes of all time. 


ONE can find more of the high courage that Mark Twain 
exemplified in a brief review of his rootage and early life 
than in any study of his active career. To spend a season tracing 
his wanderings in the river towns of northern Missouri; to 
visualize the Clemens family in November, 1835, when he was 
born at the little backwoods hamlet of Florida, on the Salt 
River; to stand in the little house on Hill Street in Hannibal, 
where he spent his boyhood; to climb the hill and look down 
upon the challenging curve of the great Father of Waters; to 
revel in the beauty of the wooded island there, and the mystery 
of the low-lying Illinois shore—is to know this. 

His father was John Marshall Clemens and his mother was 
Jane Clemens. They had come from 
the hills of eastern Tennessee but a 
short time before, following the will- 
o’-the-wisp of fortune, as so many did 
then. His father was one of the most 
impractical men who ever lived, a 
wanderer and a dteamer, a chaser of 
rainbows. And, as so often seems the 
case, his mother held true the balance 
and gave such direction to the craft 
as it received. 

Who cared in that little village of 
Florida on that morning of November 
30, 1835, that a sickly, puny, seven- 
months baby boy had been born in 
the Clemens cabin, where six children 
were already crowded? Who cared, 
even, that Halley’s comet was just 
blazing in the heavens of night, and 
who was there to read a sign in it? 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens some- 
how lived thru that first winter, amid 
the privations that must have existed, 
a wavering flicker of life that later 
caused his mother to declare that he 
caused her more trouble than all her 
other children. John Clemens seldom 
mines with his children, and seldom 
was known to laugh. Nine mouths to 
feed and nine bodies to clothe, in addi- 
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tion to a few slaves, was a somber business not con- 
ducive to mirth. The somber-faced father, readin 
now and then a book and working on a perpetu 
motion machine, is a link to bear in mind in our 
chain of sequence. And Jane Clemens, growin 
weary at times of her burden, and her youthfu 
humor changing to sharpness of tongue and sarcasm, 
fits in, too. The children flocked to themselves for 
their amusements, and it is by antithesis that we 
learn our best lessons. Samuel, being weakly, was 
not expected to do much, and such surplus energy 
as he acquired was allowed to work itself off in ways 
denied to others. And a weak body usually sharpens 
the wits and the perception. 

When little Samuel was four, the family moved to 
Hannibal. Another baby had been born, and Mar- 
garet, the oldest, had died at the age of nine. Samuel 
continued sickly and delicate, a prey to every disease 
that came along. About all he had developed was a 
well-pronounced tendency for mischief, and he kept 
the whole family busy watching him. But, somehow, 
he hung onto the slender thread of life. 

His life was doubtless saved by his summers on his 
uncle’s farm, but even there he was a source of con- 
siderable anxiety. He fell in the creek and was nearly 
drowned (the first of nine such adventures), and 
when he was finally revived his mother observed, with her 
characteristic humor: “I guess there wasn’t much danger. 
People born to be hanged are safe in water.’’ He developed into 
such an exaggerator that his stories could not be believed, and 
he wouldn’t even give the family peace at night, for he walked 
in his sleep and they had to search for him at all hours in out- 
of-the-way corners. 

The old house in Hill Street nestles under a stiff bluff and is 
just half a block off Main Street. It is a meager two-story 
frame structure, flush on the sidewalk, beginning to lean a little 
under the weight of the years. 

There are, all told, six rooms, but only the three downstairs 
are open to the public. Here come thousands and thousands of 
admirers from all over the world to do homage to the boy who 
was ancestor to the man, and to sign their names in the visitors’ 
register and to musein therooms. Mark Twain declared, when he 
returned to the old house in 1904, that it seemed terribly small 
to him then and that he supposed if he came back in another 
ten years it would be just a bird-house! 

There are several relics in the front room that are of interest. 
One of these is the typewriter which Mark Twain used for 
several years, and the little stand. Many people stand before it 
and smile at the odd piece of machinery, but, queer as it may 
seem in the light of prevailing styles in typewriters, it was 
capable enough to enable Mark Twain to turn out some pretty 
creditable stuff! 

Another relic which is of more than passing interest is the 
old cane chair hanging on the wall in the left-hand corneras you 
enter the room. This is the chair Mark Twain used for many 
years during the period when he was (Continued on page 54 





The living room in Mark Twain’s boyhood home, now given over to a museum of personal trinkets 
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EDNA SIBLEY TIPTON 


ABLE coverings play no 

small part in the success of 

any meal, whether it be a 
feminine bridge luncheon or a 
‘dinner for men. Strange to say, 
men seem peculiarly susceptible to the influence of table cover- 
ings upon their moods, tho of course only men who have 
analyzed their feelings thoroly would be able to tell you why 
the appearance of one table appealed while that of another 
was not particularly restful or inviting. 

Teddy Roosevelt upon his return from his African trip is 
reported to have exclaimed, “Thank God for civilization and a 
linen damask tablecloth!”’ 

And just recently Roy Chapman Andrews, explorer and 
archaeologist, and author of the greatly praised book entitled, 
“On the Trail of Ancient Man,” is said to have boasted of din- 
ing from a tablecloth whenever possible during his recent 
expedition. He gave as his reason for so doing that long experi- 
ence had shown that “after a fatiguing day, when perhaps things 
have gone wrong, it is restful to sit down to a meal set forth 
on a fresh white cloth.”’ 

During the war it became the vogue to replace lovely table- 
cloths by doilies, runners and mats. There were several good 
reasons for this, foremost of these being that linen damask was 
hard to obtain during the hostilities, and that servants were 
scarce and housewives were too busy “doing their bit”’ to win 
the war, to attend to the proper laundering of such prized posses- 
sions as linen damask. 

And. because of this doily fad, many men suffer every time 
they sit down to their evening meal. At first they did not know 
what. was the trouble, then they discovered the cause of their 
irritation. The polished tables, only partially covered, remind 
them of the quick-lunch restaurants they patronize at noon. 


Second in a Group of Articles 
on Dressing the Table Correctly 


Charming for either luncheon or dinner ts this damusk covered table 





They miss the homey atmosphere 
of a table covered with soft, lus- 
trous, linen damask. 

The American housewife and 
hostess has begun to realize all 
this and so she is anxiously inquiring just what her linen closet 
should hold for her ‘‘table’s wardrobe.’’ Must she discard the 
lovely doily sets, mats and runners simply because she now 
senses that her table must be covered with a tablecloth, for the 
evening meal at least, if it would create a correct and delightful 
atmosphere for the repast she has carefully planned? 

Certainly not! There will be many occasions when these 
sets will just suit the time, the place and the occasion. At 
luncheons, at suppers, at meals for one, good linen sets will 
always be featured. And even novelty sets made to fit in with 
a theme-meal will be used by the hostess who likes to make 
every detail of the event celebrated, prominent in her table- 
setting. 

A leading New York linen merchant is now showing some 
exquisite sets in Filtire work. These sets are composed of two 
runners each two and a half to three yards in length; two mats, 
each twelve by eighteen inches; os a centerpiece twelve by 
twenty-seven inches. 


“THE two runners are laid upon the table lengthwise, on 
either side; the two small mats are used as placement 
doilies at the ends of the table and the larger mat graces the 
center of the table. Twelve napkins are included in these sets. 

Such collections come in all prices. You may suit your pur- 
chase to your purse but experienced housewives know that it 
is better to “save up”’ till good linen can be acquired, for if 
properly taken care of, it is always a source of pride and pleasure. 

This does not mean that one should invest in snowy linen 
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Isn't breakfast a cozy, and appealing meal, served on a white-clothed table like this one? 


out of tune with one’s general furnishings. The plainest thingsare, 
however, usually the best because good things need no ornate 
trimmings to proclaim their quality, and exquisite plain linens 
fit into one’s general living conditions whatever they be. 

If you are contemplating pirchasing one of these runner sets, 
and only one (and that for festive affairs), those ranging in 
price from fifty to sixty-five dollars for two runners, two end- 
mats, a centerpiece and twelve napkins, will prove satisfying 
purchases and possessions which you will be proud of whether 
you live in a cottage or in a mansion. They will be in good style 
for many years to come, too. Later, as you wish to enlarge your 
collection of fine sets, you will be able to treat yourself to cost- 
lier pieces which are made of linens of the finest textures em- 
bellished with exquisite needlework designs. 

So much for doilies, mats and runners. To get back to table 
coverings that men admire. These also may be purchased at a 
price to suit your purse and in keeping with the other table 
equipment you possess. They may even be novel in design or 
in coloring or in both. And if you have a man-about-the-house 
to cater to, you can find a tablecloth to cover the table for each 
meal from breakfast on thru the bridge-supper. 

Somewhere I’ve seen it stated that there is a “growing 
army of disgruntled breakfasters’ who are suffering because 
housewives who have not provided their tables with electric 
cooking equipment (guaranteeing fresh toast and other tempt- 
ing foods) send unhappy husbands forth each morning to 
conquer in the business world. 

“An army of disgruntled men” wends its way to business 
each morning. Everyone knows that! But possibly breakfasts 
served on cold-looking tables are partly responsible for this 
rebellious mob! 


[* men so expectantly (tho unconsciously) look forward to 
the restful effect of a good home-cooked meal served upon 
a linen tablecloth in the evening, is it not reasonable to believe 
that they may prefer breakfast offered upon a completely 
covered table? 

The breakfast tablecloths of linen damask come in delightful 
colors, in pure white, or in white with colored designs. With 
such a variety to choose from the morning meal may be pre- 
sented with a gay background or with one of new freshness 
a the soft white damask linen cloth always lends to the 

able. 

There are new linen cloths for the tea-table; for the gate-leg 
table; for the refectory table; for every size table. And these 
cloths for informal collations can be had with the floral designs 





thereon tinted or merely with a colored border. They also 
come in solid colors. A very dainty white cloth which is being 
shown in the shops has a wild rose design woven in it and the 
roses are tinted a delicate pink. ‘ 

Now that linen merchants can once more procure real linen 
damask they are so well stocked that one is almost bewildered 
by the display. If you are thinking of adding new tablecloths 
to your “‘table’s wardrobe” the following advice, given by one of 
the established authorities on linens, will no doubt be helpful, 
should you be sorely tempted by the fascinating new merchan- 
dise which your dealer will be unable to resist offering you 

1. If you can have but one tablecloth choose a pure white 
linen damask having a floral or scroll design since such a design 
is inconspicuous and so does not call attention to itself when 
used over and over again for the same guests. 

2. If you are getting two tablecloths let the second be one 
with a satin band upon it, since such a tablecloth is a souree of 
great pride to every hostess. 

3. Generally speaking the cover should be large enough to 
drop over the table twelve to fifteen inches. (Seventy-two by 
ninety inches is a standard size for a table set for six persons.) 
A cloth two yards by two yards is about the right size for a 
= four feet square, a refectory table takes a cloth 63 by 80 
inches. 

4. The best size for napkins for general use is twenty-four 
inches. 

5. A centerpiece is not used upon a cloth having a distinct 
center design. Otherwise you may use a lovely round center- 
piece of linen or lace, tho at present they are not se much in 
vogue as formerly. ins 

6. A silence cloth should be placed upon the table before 
the linen damask cloth is laid. : 

7. Tablecloths and napkins should be hemmed by. hand. 
The hem on the former should be about one-half inch wide, 
on the latter, as narrow as possible. Linen is hemmed by over- 
casting along the folded hem. 

8. Novelty cloths and napkins may be hemstitched but 
damask for formal affairs must have only a plain hem. Novelty 
cloths may also be scallaped or lace-trimmed. 

9. The plain monogram on tablecloth and napkins is the 
wisest choice for enduring charm, tho the tendeney at the 
present moment is to initial damask in the most elaborate 
designs. 

10. Fine damask should be laundered without starching. If 
it is kept for special occasions only, it should be wrapped im 
blue tissue paper to prevent its turning yellow. (Cont. on p. 40 
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The completed house is at once comfortable and distinctive in appearance 


A Unit Housethat Grows into a Home 


HOWARD and FRENAYE, Architects 


Suggestions for landscaping and furnishing 
this unit house are given on 
following pages 

















Living Room 
as-o+15o 








The original unit is a charming cottage 





The plan of the 
second floor 





Heavy lines on the accompanying 
plans indicate the original unit; the 
addition is shown by lighter lines. 
Complete working drawings will be 
furnished for $7.50 


























aR In the vicinity of New York the first 
wore unit of this house could be built for 
approximately $7850; the addition 

for $4300 
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Suggestions for landscaping the unit house pic- 
tured on the opposite page are presented here- 
with. At right is a general view of the rear 
garden after plantings have been made; at the 
bottom of the page the planting plan is shown, 
key to which is given in center of page. In the 
planting list the first number refers to the plan; 
the second number to the quantity needed 


Key to Planting List 


TREES 


QUAN- 
KEY TITY 


A— 1 Ulmus americana—American-Elm 
B— 1 Apple—Delicious 

C— 1 Cherry—Sweet 

D— 1 Frarinus americana—White Ash 
E— Il Quercus palustris—Pin Oak 


DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 


Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jetbead 
Syringa persica—Persian Lilac 


Spiraea Vanhouttei—Vanhoutte Spiraea 


Cornus amomum—Silky Dogwood 


Berberis thunbergi—Japanese Barberry 


Deutzia lemoinei—Lemoine Deutzia 
Hibiscus syriacus—Shrub Althea 


Ligustrum regclidnum—Regel Privet 


Exochorda grandifora—Pearl Bush 


Syringa vulgaris—Common Purple Lilac 
Viburnum opulus— Highbush Cranberry 
Aralia pentaphyllum—Five-leaved Aralia 


Ligustrum ibota—Ibota Privet 
EVERGREENS 


Thuja occidentalis pyramidalis—Pyramidal 


Arborvitae 


Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana—Pfitzer’s 
Juniper 
16—12 Vinca minor—Myrtle (Creeping) 
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Unit House No. 17 
by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


Member of American Society of Landscape Architects 


Please feel free to write us about this house or 
any other houses shown in Better Homes and 
Gardens, for our building department is always 
glad to be of assistance to you. Mr. Robinson, 
our consulting landscape architect, will also be 
glad to answer any questions concerning this 
plot plan and for a reasonable fee will draw up 
individual plans to order 
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The living end of the living-dining room. 


© Furnishing the 


HE new house must be fur- 

nished. Civilized beings require 

chairs, tables, beds,~ lamps, 
window curtains, rugs, kitchen equip- 
ment—a host of things to make liv- 
ing comfortable. And I shall assume that the owners of this 
new house—the unit house pictured on page 16—have been 
wise enough to plan from the beginning for the purchase of the 
furnishings of the house as well as for the dwelling itself, altho 
unfortunately that is not always the case. And right here 
appears one of the substantial advantages of building on the 
unit plan; the furniture also is bought 
on the unit plan. The less house the 


a 


Slightly different furniture suggestions for this room are presented on the opposite page 


ROSS CRANE 


Suggestions for Decorating 
the House Shown on Page 16 
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with the expectation of discarding 
them in favor of good things you 
really want later. That is the most 
ruinously extravagant policy that 
can be adopted and is absolutely 
sani to all beauty and comfort in the furnishing of a 
ome. 

Economy can be attained in two ways. First by a wise dis- 
crimination between those objects that should be long-time 
(sometimes lifetime) investments, such as tables, cupboards, 
desks, couches, bookcases, and the like, and on the other hand, 
those things which in the nature of 






















less furniture! What a boon that is to 
people whose resources are being 
stretched to the utmost to make the 
payments on the house! 

The fact that the owner of this 
new house is building it on the unit 
plan—part at a time—indicates that 
he is handicapped by a limited in- 
come and therefore will have to 
economize in the selection of the 
furnishings. For that matter, how- 
ever, so do the great majority of 
householders—even here in prosper- 
ous America. So the first thing I 
shall consider in working out this 
house furnishing scheme is economy. 
But economy does not always or, 
even usually, mean low in price, as 
I shall demonstrate; and most cer- 
tainly it does not mean buying cheap 
things you don’t want, just for now, 


The furniture arrangement of the liv- 

ing-dining room. The original floor 

plan has been inverted in making this 

drawing but the arrangement is exact- 
ly the same 
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things must be changed from time to 
time, such as curtains, draperies, 
rugs, lamp-shades, cushions, table 
runners and upholstery. And second 
by getting fewer things. 

Now, in this matter of selecting 
furniture most people—even many 
of superior culture—are utterly at 
sea. They choose at haphazard, hav- 
ing no clear idea of just what is suit- 
able. As a result much of the furni- 
ture in our homes is misfit, unsuitable 
and a source of disappointment to its 
owners. This, however, need not be 
true of any reader of this article, for 
I shall here outline a method for the 
selection of furniture which is so 
definite and so easily followed that 
no one need go wrong. Let me intro- 
duce to you a standard of measure— 
a yard-stick, as it were—by which 
you can accurately appraise the 
eligibility of every article considered 
for use in your home furnishing 
scheme. It might well be called the 
fourfold yard-stick of suitability. Its 
operation is simple: Make every 
plece pass an examination consisting 
of four gestions: 
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1. Is it suitable in size, color, character and design 
to the room in which it is to be placed? 

2. Is it suited to the tastes, preferences and needs 
of the person or persons for whom it is intended? 

3. Is it suited to the purpose for which it is to be 
used? 

4. Is it suited to the other furnishings of the room? 

To these should be added, as a matter of course, 
“Ts it beautiful?”’ od 

If the article fails in any one of these requirements 
it should be eliminated. 

Let us use this “fourfold yard-stick”’ in selecting 
the furniture for this little unit house and see how 
handsomely it works in application. 

We will begin with the larger downstairs room: 
What sort of a room is it? Why, a combination living 
and dining room. For living room purposes there 
must be easy chairs, a desk, a couch, book shelves, 
reading lamps; and for the dining room uses a large 
table is required with chairs suited for use at a dining 
table, and, if space permits, a chest of drawers or 
cupboard for silverware, dishes and table linen. 

This‘much we learn from referring to the uses of 
the room. But of what design shall the furniture be—which is 
to say, what period type? Once more we turn to the room itself 
for reply. 

Now the architects did not include an interior view in the 
drawings sent me, but the exterior view of the house told me 
exactly what the interior must be like: The grouped casement 
windows, the long, picturesque sweep of the roof line down over 
the entrance door, the 
circle head, oak, slab 
door with its battens and 
wrought iron hinges all 
declare that this unit 
house is a lineal descend- 
ant of the English cot- 
age. 

So it was no trick at 
all to visualize the room 
since the interior of the 
typical English cottage 
is as definite in character 
(and as charming too) as 
the exterior. The in- 
terior (Page 18) was con- 
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When floor space is lim- 
ited—as it frequently is 
in the bedroom—wisdom 
suggests using furniture 
that runs to height and 
refinement of line, rather 
than to bulk. In the room 
illustrated, all necessary 
pieces of furniture are in- 
cluded without giving a 
cluttered appearance 
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In the photograph at left the portion 
of the living room illustrated in the 
sketch on opposite page has received 
quite different, but no less effective, 
treatment. Linoleum in tile design re- 
places the rug, and the draperies are 
hung with valances rather than with 
rings and painted curtain poles 


_ Sturdy, long-lived furniture occupies 
the dining end of this combination room 
in the first unit of the final house. The 
large gateleg table and roomy high- 
boy are as decorative as they are use- 
ful. In the photograph below a color- 

ful rug is used on the floor 
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structed from a study of the floor plans and the exterior view 
with the inevitability and scientific correctness with which the 
scientist reconstructs a prehistoric animal from a single bone. 
The beamed ceilings, the rough plastered—sometimes sand 

lastered—walls, the dark oak or oak stained woodwork, the 
iron lighting fixtures, and even the light-toned, crisp, gay- 
colored chintz curtains at the outswinging (Continued on page 46 





America’s Pencil Tree 

MERICA’S red cedar tree might be 

called the literary tree of the nation. 

Of the world, too, for that 
matter. It is, as many know, the 
kind of wood from 
which almost all 
the lead pencils 
ever used have 
been made. Of 
course, paper and 
metal are also used 
to some extent for 
pencils. But, of 
the woods, no oth- 
er has been found 
to be quite so suit- 
able. One reason 
is because red ce- 
dar has a grain so 
straight and so 
smooth that it 
is very easily cut 
into a slender arti- 
cle like a pencil. Another 
reason is that a dull knife or 
even a pencil sharpener that 
has seen better days will 
make an acceptable point on 
a pencil of this wood. 

It is always easy to téll red 
cedar wood by its pleasant 
odor. That peculiar fragrance 
is caused by an oil which is 
helpful in resisting decay, 
both in the living tree and in 
the wood after it is cut. 
Whenever you see it growing you can 
recognize the “pencil” tree by its two 
kinds of leaves, often on the same tree. 
One kind is dainty and fern-like. This 
fern-like leaf resembles that of America’s 
white cedar, arbor vitae. But arbor 
vitae’s evergreen leaves are flat as tho 
they had been pressed with an iron, while 
those of the red cedar are rounded and 
smaller in size. Red cedar’s other leaves 
are short broad prickles. 

Long ago, red cedar trees were not con- 
sidered so valuable as they are now. The 
wood was used in many common ways. 
Thus it came about that fences, espe- 
cially thruout the East and South, were 
nearly always built of red cedar rails. 
Today those rail fences ‘are no longer 
wanted; metal and other kinds of material 
are taking their place. The rails, how- 
ever, are just as sound as they were fifty 
or seventy-five years ago, and from those 
old fences millions of pencils are now being 
manufactured for use everywhere. 


How Some Living Things Turned to 
Stone 


MAY boys, and some girls too, have 
hunted for fossils. Thruout the 
northern states it is not uncommon to 
pick up quite a number of little stone 
“clam shells” in a short time, if you look 
carefully in certain places where rock is 
being quarried. Little stone shells of this 
sort —in fact, fossils of all kinds—give us 
a peep into life that was lived on this 
earth thousands and millions of years ago. 
For most fossils are very old. 

Once, that stone that is now so hard 
was soft mud. At that time those half- 
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Large growths such as are 
shown below often occur on 
red cedars. Whenever found 
they should be removed 


Nature Lore for Youthful “Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 


shells which you may have found, and 
very rarely whole shell animals, became 
imbedded in it. 


It took long ages for 
that mud to dry 
up and finally be- 
come rock as it is 
now. It likewise 
took an exceed- 
ingly long time for 
the tiny shell ani- 
mals to become 
stone as they are 
today. 

Fossils are 
formed in several 
different ways. It 
is quite common, 
however, for the 

shell animals to have 

been changed com- 
pletely with no sign of 
the shell material re- 
maining. As the flesh of 
the shell animal wasted 
away, the mud oozed 
into every crevice, un- 
til it entirely filled the 
place where the flesh 
had been. More slowly than the 
wasting away of the flesh, did 
the harder portions of the little 
animals change. As each bit of 
shell dissolved, mud took its 
place, until finally no part of 
the body rerained; only itsform 
was there modeled in mud. 
Then hardening, 
little by little, as the other 
mud surrounding it had 
done, at last it all became 
stone as it is today. 
Leaves from trees and 
bushes, fluttering down 
into the mud have also 
left their “autographs” for 
folks to read. These, too, 
are often found in lime- 
stone and sandstone and 
other rocks. You may 

have seen such an im- 

print of a leaf on a slab of 

rock; it is made in much 

the same way as the im- 

pression of a hand or a 

foot is formed in a con- 

crete sidewalk that has 
been freshly made. The 
difference is that the leaf 
remained in the soft mud 
until it wasted away, leav- 
ing only its outline and the 
form of its veins to become 
fixed in the mud that was 
hardening into rock. 
Fossils of this sort are 
most likely to occur in 

places where there is a 

great deal of a mineral 

called “silica.” That is 
why the little stone shells 








Stone shells like these, of 
shapes both strange and com- 
mon, are found quite abun- 
dantly in some of the rocky 
regions in the northern states 











and leaf forms are present in some rocks 
and not in others. 


Trees From Storyland 


REES are often as fortunate as folks 

in a me ae backgrounds of 
history and legend and lore. It is one of 
the things that helps to make trees inter- 
esting. To come suddenly upon a tree 
in this country, therefore, which seems to 
have stepped right out of an Old World 
story book is a rare find, indeed. 

Some time ago, a man in one of the 
northern states planted a number of 
acorns which had been brought from 
Sherwood Forest in England. Now, no 
boy or girl, and few grown-ups, need to 
be told that Sherwood Forest is the wood- 
land where happened those wild, but ca 
tivating, adventures of Robin Hood. Tt 
is there that he with Little John and 
Friar Tuck and all the rest of the merry 
members of that outlaw band are said 
to have lived for so many years. If the 
tree-mothers and grandmothers of those 
sturdy little oaks now growing in America 
could talk, they prac. undoubtedly tell 
many a tale of daring which took place 
beneath their broad branches and green 
leaves during the days when Richard the 
Lion bensted was king on England’s 
throne. 

A spruce from the home of Joan of 
Arc in France, another tree whose ances- 
tral history reads like an entrancing story, 
has also been set out (Cont. on p. 43 
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greatly to the beauty and value of 


All the choicest varieties are grown 


To show what a few dollars will do, 
spent in good, thrifty, live, stook 

of shrubs, etc. wish to say that I 
purchased s place, rebuilt sane and 
set out flowers, shrubs, and fruit 
trees, (and here I'll say thet nearly 
all came from Maloney Bros.) and by ‘ 
so doing I received a thousand dollars 
more for the place than I would bave 
if the place was bere, and mind you, 
less than $100.00 worth of shrubs, 
eto. aid the trick. Of course this 
wight not happen every time, but to 
plant shrubs, is a mighty good investe 
pent, I've found gut. 


Thanking you again, and always reoon- 
mending you, 


I remain, 





Youre truly, 


Wayleta, WM. Y. Goce Wry 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. 









Aside FromtheBeautyTheyAdd { 


There is a real dollars and cents advantage in ! 
planting Maloney Shrubs and Fruit Trees. | 


Mr. Cooley says $100 worth of stock made him $1000. 


Maloney Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Ornamentals, Vines and Berries add 
You will be surprised to see how simple and inexpensive it is to plant 


Maloney Nursery Stock. {t is so sturdy and hardy, and has such a fine 
root system that it is bound to thrive and make a wonderful growth. 


For over 40 years we have been building up our extensive Nursery 
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your home and surroundings. 


in our own upland Nurseries. 


business by delivering only the 
best quality stock; grown, dug and shipped 
under our personal supervision. 


We know the varieties sent you are just what 
you order and guarantee them to be absolutely 
healthy, and true to name. We sell direct from 
our 400 acre Nursery. That’s why Maloney’s 
customers get better stock at suc 
ally low prices, 


Why wait any longer to beautify your grounds 
when Maloney makes it so simple and inex- 
pensive? First send for the catalog, decide 
what kind and how many roses, shrubs, trees, 
etc., you want. Then fill in the order blank 
and your stock will come direct to your house. 


Anyone can plant Maloney Stock. The catalog 
tells you what, when, and how to plant and 


gives simple definite directions. The stock itself has a wonderful root system which 
Maloney Scientific Culture has developed so that once planted it’s bound to grow. 
In addition if you wish our landscape service WILL help you. 


Send For Free Catalog Illustrated in Colors 


Buy better stock for less money. Have the satisfaction of doing your own planting. Large or 
small orders receive the same prompt, accurate attention. 
Remember everything you order from us is positively guaranteed in every way, and you can 
have your money back if you are not perfectly satisfied. 


Inc., 12 Main Street, Dansville, New York 


Maloney *s 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, BERRIES, VINES 


exception- 








Certified 
Apple Trees 
We have thousands of 
apple trees certified 
true to name by the 
Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers Association 
who fastened a seal to 
each tree bearing the 
name of the Associ- 
ation and the name 
of the variety. This 

will remain on 
the tree until it comes 
into fruiting. (See 

catalog.) 



























IRST of all, before we get down to the 
business of the day, have you met 

any good Hea 5 books” lately? 
Have you encounte any fascinating 
volumes, fiction or non-fiction, new or old, 
so wide in their appeal that your whole 
family has read dam and loved them, 
from Father down to the Littlest Girl? At 




































Konrad Bercovici,author of “Around 

The World in New York’, a fasci- 

nating travel book of an unusual 
sort 


our house we are reading Two 
Years Before the Mast just now 
(Dad is reading it aloud) in the 
jolly new school edition put out 
by ca ($.88) and are finding 
it just that kind of book. 

“Sociable books” are none too 
plentiful and when you find one, 
it is worth telling the world 
about. It occurs to me as I write 
this that Konrad Bercovici’s 
Around the World in New York is 
such a book. It is “chatty,” easy to read, 
delightful—and offers much colorful in- 
formation about the lives lived by the 
different foreigners in New York. Yes, 
it is an excellent “family book.” 

So are many others that come to my 
mind. There are the wild animal stories 
of Enos A. Mills and Ernest Thompson 
Seton—there are the popular science 
books of Jean Henri Fabre—there are 
(if you like nonsense rhymes as every- 
body should) two new collections by 
Langford Reed:—The Complete Limerick 
Book and A Book of Nonsense Verse. 
Chesla C. Sherlock’s two new books, 
Homes of Famous Americans and Tall 
Timbers may be over the heads of the 
littlest but would make splendid family 
reading for the older ones. And hundreds 
of others. 

But my point is this. If there is any 
good book, new or old, which your family, 
of various ages, has especially enjoyed, 
write a letter of 200 words or less and tell 
us about it. For the best letter received 
on the subject, Better Homes and Gardens 
offers $20 worth of books, the books to be 
chosen by the winner, of course. For the 
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OUnder the library lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


second best letter, the magazine offers 
$10 worth of new books. Address all 
letters to Helen Cowles LeCron, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Write about one book only, new or old, 
and make your letters as personal as pos- 
sible. That is, tell about the reception 
accorded the particular book by members 
of your own family. 

All letters must reach the Better Homes 
and Gardens office by February 15th. The 

rize winners will be announced and the 
etters published in the May number of 
Better Homes and Gardens. 

Next, have you sent for the book-list 
you want? Five lists are now available, 
and you may have any or all of them for 
the asking. Send a stamp, or better yet, a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, to the 
Better Homes and Gardens office and ask 


The late Charles Boardman Hawes, whose 

work, “‘Whaling”, is a ——s history 

of whaling since its beginnings in the 
twelfth century 


for one or more of the, following lists: 

A Child’s First Reading. A list of good 
books to be read to the very small child. 
Many of them the child will enjoy reading 
to himself when he first begins to spell out 
simple things. 

Books Ali Children Should Read before 
the age of seventeen, if possible. 

Twenty Good Old Books that your family 
would enjoy hearing read aloud. 

A Boy’s Book List: An excellent list of 
books for the “‘regular boy” between the 
ages of 10 and 15. 

Useful Books for Every Home. Sixteen 
helpful reference books that are suitable 
for the average household. 

Any of the books on these lists can be 
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ordered thru Better Homes and Gardens. 

And don’t forget, O readers of this 
magazine, that the book-editor is here for 
your convenience and will gladly answer 
any questions on literary subjects that 
you care to ask her. 

This month I shall tell you about some 
new (and some not quite so new) chil- 
dren’s books that are worth reading aloud. 


"TSE children of today are very fortu- 
nate—it isn’t necessary for them to 
learn their history and science from dull, 
dry-as-dust tomes—all the information 
they require is served up in the most 
attractive style imaginable. Even grown- 
ups enjoy it, and what’s more, they profit 
by it. I should hate to admit the number 
of chinks in my education which were 
filled up when I read Hillyer’s A Child’s 
History of the World aloud to my little 
girls, and listened while their father read 
them Van Loon’s Story of Mankind! 
_ The other day two attractive new 
juvenile books came to our house, both 
published by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
The first, History’s Most Famous Words 
by Mrs. Chetwood Smith, served 
as a kind of game for us for several 
hours. “Who said ‘Put your trust 
in God, but keep your powder 
dry’?” one of us would ask, the 
book in hand. After everybody 
had guessed, the answer, with the 
explanatory note, would be read 
aloud. It is a clever book and a 
fascinating one, with many short 
chapters written around such 


(Below) James Stephens, the Irish 
poet and novelist, whose ‘‘The Crock 
of Gold” is a lovely romance 


familiar sayings as “These are my 
jewels!” “Give me a place to stand and I 
will move the world!” “I would rather 
have written that poem, gentlemen, than 
take Quebec tomorrow!” etc. And even if 
you know, in a hazy way, just whodid say 
the sentence in question, you would be 
surprised at theinaccuracy (Cont. on p. 59 
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Home No. 529—6 Rooms—Materials 


In our book of plans you $2142 


will ~“— homes of wey 
rw. ee oodem, prac- 
tical and tame ht ae riced. 








Home No. 612—6 Rooms— Materials 


Wherever a Gordon-Van 
Tine Home is built it is © $2524 
the outstanding home of 

the community —admired for its beauty 
in both exterior and interior. 


Garages as Low 
as $89 
Material ready -cut. 
Build yourself and save 
money. Writeforfolder. 












This is One of 200 Beautiful 
Gordon-Van ‘Tine Homes 


You Can cr Direct From Mill at Wholesale Prices 


Homes of charm and distinction—homes 
that are models of\comfort and livable- 
ness—yet well within the modest income. 
All this the Gordon-Van Tine system of 
_— i rote and direct shipment 

a orem d for you. Modern designs 
oa skilled architects; built-in features to 
save steps and lighten housework; com- 
plete plans and highest quality material 
shipped to your station at savings of $200 
to $2,000. 200,000 pleased customers 
vouch for your satisfaction! 


Framing Lumber 
Cut and Fitted at Mill 


Wesaw, cut and fit sipes 
possible bymachinery is 
not only more Se but 
saves 
when you build — cuts ts labor 
costs as much as 30%. It also 
saves 18% lumber waste. Parts 
come marked same as blue- 
plan. ion is 
strong, accurate and un- 
believably fast. The homes 
are permanent, year-’ round 
houses. They conform to city 
building come. 


Highest Quality 
Material Guaranteed 


We furnish very finest ma- 
terials obtainable, backed 
by our guarantee of “‘Satis- 
faction or Money Back.” oe 
For one guaranteed price, 
we ship all lumber, lath, 
shingles, Coors, windows, 


, sta ? rdware, 
paint, tinwork, nails, varnish 
and enamels. We guarantee 


there will be no extras. We 
So = by. San cement, lime, 


— on . These you 


Speedy, Safe, Economical Building 


furnishing heavy joists, timbers and other 
4 (maw ay ters start in the 
es—no delays. Our 


lum Lay Ay 
th, Nom 


eae and ord a pan large 
a+ By i gue use 


of standardized 


- -3 on one small , Droit, abden ten pnd oper | 
are actually wholesale. 


Gordon- Vantin ne Co. Co! 


ESTABLISHED 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back | ,,,.... _ 


As Case Street | Davenport, Iowa 






Write for 
Book of 200 Plans 


This fascinating book shows 200 photos, 
floor-plans, specifications and descriptions of 
modern-type homes of 3 to 10 rooms. It also 
lists heating plants, plumbing, light fixtures 
and other accessories. Beautiful color illus- 
trations—a most practical book for the small 
home builders Write for it. 

Building Material Catalog, Book of Farm 
Buildings, GarageCircular, also sent on request. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 


We are the only concern giving you a 
20-Year Satisfaction Guarantee, backed by our 
resources of over $2,000,000.00. 


Let Us Figure Your Bills 


If you intend remodeling or repairing, send 
us your list of material for free estimate— 
lowest freight-paid wholesale prices. 


BRMERS oo agate ming 
Write or Mail Coupon | 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 
894 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 


| 
Please send me your Book of 200 Home Plans. | 


| PES SLE a rr 


















FEELING of hopelessness came 
over me when, six years ago, we 
rented a small cottage which was 

to be our home. There was nothing in it 
to stimulate in me a desire to produce 
those little artistic effects which endear 
the human being to the house which 
gives him shelter. 

Our furniture, a nondescript collection, 
served our practical needs, and as such 
it was not illogical that it should find a 
place in this plain little house. We could 
eat and sleep here, our physical needs 
would be satisfied. But a home, with its 
many associations which mean spiritual 
satisfaction, I feared never could come 
out of these ugly hard floors, this yellow 
varnished woodwork, these atrocious 
lighting fixtures. Six plain rooms, nothing 
more. 

For a while we made the best of a bad 
bargain—a bad bargain because the state 
of the family’s financial condition at that 

articular time permitted nothing better. 
The old furniture, itself neither old enough 
nor new enough to have any especial char- 
acter, got itself somehow arranged. 

I have seen a hundred living rooms 
furnished almost exactly as ours 
was that hot June day we called 
ourselves settled—over by the 
south window a library table of 
oak, near the west window a 
phonograph, also oak, but not of 
any period, an overstuffed chair, 
two wicker chairs, a not unat- 
tractive imitation mahogan 
Windsor chair, and asecond-hand- 
store book shelf. It was the best 
I could do, and my best, I knew 


“Sole survivor of our living room 

‘set’ of six years ago is an over- 

stuffed chair which now wears a 
new cover of my own making” 


well enough, was far from being good. 

Six months thus, and then a ray of 
hope. There came from my husband’s 
mother for our Christmas a lovely walnut 
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The Evolution of Our ving ORoom 


SADIE B. ROGERS 


mirror which I had once admired in her 
home. We hung it in the hall, because 
there its beauty would not be marred by 
the presence of clashing pieces—it had 
the hall alone to itself. 

But the mirror didn’t make me 
happy. I actually believe it had the 
opposite effect upon me. Before it 
came I had become almost recon- 
ciled to our surroundings. Now I was 
more dissatisfied than ever. Its 
coming to us was a good thing for 
that reason, I guess, because dis- 
satisfaction stirred me to a sort of 
desperate revolution. 

New Year’s day found me resolved 
to produce at least one attractive 
room in our little house, and that 
room, of course, the living room. It 
started an evolutionary process which 
in these six years has brought some- 


“Eight or ten cents worth of white 

enamel hid the rich grain of a grace- 

ful little table which I found in a 
second-hand shop” 


thing approaching satisfaction—not 
complete satisfaction, for beauty 
expressed in home furnishings is like 
beauty in pictures, books, music, and 
other artistic forms in that it never 
fully satisfies the artistic impulses. 
Getting together the units which 
composed our living room today was 
itself ay artistic pursuit, and—a point 
not to be neglected—it was accom- 
plished without any noticeable in- 
convenience to the family finances. 


Only this year was the living room 
deemed worthy to shelter the dear old 
mirror. We hung it above a drop leaf 
table to compose part of a unit completed 








by a lamp which had its genesis as a 
gracefully proportioned vase, picked up 
in a city shop, and an old chair, one of 
four purchased at a low cost from a 









































“The mirror which mother gave us 

six years ago forms a unit with an 

ancient drop-leaf table and chair, 
all walnut” 


dealer in second-hand furniture. 

The table and chair are walnut 
to match the mirror. I rescued 
the table from the back porch of 
a farmhouse where it had been 
used, among other mundane pur- 

ses, as a butchering block at 

og killing time. A sturdy pio- 
neer, hand made, doubly attrac- 
tive because of its usefulness, its 
two broad leaves can be extended to serve 
eight diners. When not in use it tucks 
itself demurely, gracefully, against the 
wall. It is anyway seventy-five years old, 
quite an ancient piece for our part of the 
country. 

Picking up things for our home has been 
something more than an _ interesting 
utilitarian pursuit, something more than 
the superficial bargaining game it has 
sometimes seemed. For me it has been a 
spiritual, an aesthetic growth. Collecting 
has developed my artistic appreciation. 
Only the other day a Maxfield Parrish 
print, pride of my heart a few years ago, 
came down to give place to an original 
Belgian etching glowing in colors. 

Some of our dearest treasures I found 
in country homes where, due to un- 
usual circumstances, I was enabled to 
strike a favorable bargain. It was so with 
our round top table and our card table. 
The card table, the kind that becomes a 
wall table when the top is turned a quar- 
ter way round and one side raised, has the 
spool legs of the early American style. 
Both these tables are walnut pieces which 
had been many years in the homes where 
I found them. 


A little side table (Cont. on p. 55 
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for ceilings 


One man can apply Up- 
son Board right over 
cracked plaster with a 
permanently beauti- 


for attics 


Use Upson Board to 
build in useful rooms; 
at thesame timeinsulate 
against heat or cold. 
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ful rooms in home or store! 





for business 


Attractive booths, par- 
titions, jar-proof ceilings, 
window displays, screens, 
built-in offices. 


2% 


of the cost. 
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for bath 
or kitchen 


Upson Fibre-Tile will 
build snow-white, water- 
proofed wainscotings— 
at about 1/10 the cost. 























As useful as a hammer or saw! 


RY Upson Board for re-covering just one 
cracked plaster ceiling—or for building in use- 


Goes up in 4 the time of plaster—at a fraction 


Properly applied, dependable blue-center Up- 


Then you will know why this dependable 
building material is in use in over a million build- 
ings—with less than one complaint to every eight 
million feet sold and used. 


Upson Board comes in big, strong panels, yet 
so light one man can apply them even on ceilings. 


son Board can never warp or bulge or crack or 
fall. It resists heat, cold, jars, moisture, fire and 
is the one board that can be applied without ugly 
nail marks. 

Weinvite youtowrite for fullsize blue print, sam- 
ples, helpful literature. Describe work you plan. 
The Upson Co., 128 Upson Pt., Lockport, N.Y. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 





UPSON 


for walls.. ceilings 








The Upson Company 

128 Upeon Pt.. Lockport, N. Y. 

Enclosed find 10c for samples, literature, 
and full-size blue print for (kind of room) 











BOARD 


partitions .. insulation 
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Have a Garden 
of Your Own 


lure of the land is inborn. To make a garden, 
to plant seed and watch the small plants grow to 
maturity is one of the most natural desires. 


Your garden holds a new interest every year. It has 
new possibilities that you have never realized before. 
The garden lover plans his garden through all the 
winter months just as enthusiastically as the fisher- 
man fondles his tackle or the golfer polishes his clubs. 


TRUE TEMPER 


branded on the handle of every genuine tool 


Make this spring’s garden better than all the rest. 
Send for a copy of the True Temper Garden Book 
that is pictured above. This is one of the most up-to- 
date garden guides to be had. It describes and illus- 
trates every step in the preparation and care of your 
garden from the hot-bed through to harvest. It shows 
the tools you should use for each particular task and 
tells how to protect the plants from the insects and 
diseases which infest them. 














You may have a copy of this wonderful 
True Temper Garden Book for the asking. 
Address our Department “G.” 










THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
General Offices— Cleveland, Ohio 
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Leeks Are Easy to Grow 


FrROM boyhood until last year I held 
two erroneous opinions concerning 
leeks: one that they are hard to grow, 
the other that they are strong flavored. 
Having eaten them at a friend’s house 
served like asparagus on toast with a 
cream sauce, and as a cream soup—de- 
licious each way—I grew a row of them 
last year. As they gave a better stand 
of plants and far less trouble than onions 
started at the same time from seed, I have 
altered my opinion on this score also, and 
as other people may have been holding 
similar beliefs I suggest that they try a 
packet of seed during the coming season. 

The friend at whose house I first ate the 
leek is very successful in growing this 
vegetable. He sows the seed thinly during 
March in a mild hotbed, the drills being 
two or three inches apart. When the 
plants begin to crowd during April he 
transplants them one inch apart in a 
coldframe. During late May or early 
June when the plants are an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch in diameter he cuts off 
nearly half the tops and transplants the 

lants six to eight inches apart so deeply 
in the bottom of trenches (made about 
three inches deep) that only about an 
inch of the tops show. The trenches are 
not filled with soil for a month or six 
weeks, when only a little earth is worked 
up toward the stems. About the first 
week in August a little more earth is 
worked toward the plants, not more than 
enough to fill the trench level full. 

Beginning in early September part of 
the plants are ridged up with earth to 
the bases of the lowest leaves. These 
plants are to be used earliest. The earth- 
ing up blanches the stems, makes them 
tender and more appetizing than if used 
green. If all are earthed up as early as just 
mentioned they will have to be used 
rather too promptly to suit most house- 
wives, and none will be left for winter 
because during the warm weather of early 
autumn they will spoil. About a third 
of the plants grown from a packet of seeds 
will be enough to earth up for earliest 
use. At intervals of about two weeks the 
balance may be earthed up. 

For a succession my friend also makes 
a sowing in May in an outdoor seed 
from which the seedlings are transplanted 
during the latter half of June. These are 
managed like the earliest sowing which 
they replace during October and later. 
For winter use he blanches the plants: 
during October and digs these up for 
storing before severe weather sets in. 
In a cold, moist cellar he keeps them with- 
out trouble by the following method: 

As the _ are dug their dead leaves 
are cut off. They are then stood upright 
in berry crates and the roots prc with 
two or three inches of clean sand. His 
way of watering is to stand the crates one 
by one in a trough with just enough water 
to wet the sand. He is very careful not to 
wet the foliage as this would induce de- 
cay. Treated in this way the plants keep 
~ good condition until midwinter or 
ater. 

Among the best varieties are Giant 
Carentan, Scotch Flag, Large Mussel- 
burgh, London Flag, and Large Rouen.— 
M. G. Kains, New York. 
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New Vegetables and Flowers 
for 1927 


THE BURPEE SWEET 
CORN 


AND now you can have 
a Sweet Corn of the fa- 
mous Burpee Golden Ban- 
tam quality and flavor 7 
to 9 days earlier, yet have 
a larger ear. The rich, 
sweet, buttery flavor that 
has made Golden Bantam 
so popular has been fully 
retained in “The Burpee” 
Sweet Corn and to it have 
been added extra size and 
earliness, The handsome 
ears, 7 inches long, are 
filled from tip to base 
with broad buttery yellow 
kernels. You will enjoy 
this delicious vegetable 
fresh from your garden, 
full of the sweetness and 


THE BURPEE TOMATO pi a al Nature has 


THERE is a real treat in store for 

you—a luscious pinkish-red Tomato, r 

full of rich, tasty flavor, solid, juicy, 

and most refreshing. The large 

round fruits are just right for slic- 

ing ; and is there any more appetiz- 
j ing and wholesome salad than fresh, 
fully -ripened-on-the-vine Toma- 
toes ? y 
Stuffed, stewed, fried, or preserved, 
the “Burpee Tomato” retains the 
delectable flavor found in the fresh 
fruits. In addition to its excéllent 
table qualities, it makes a strong 
and vigorous vine, loaded with 
smooth fruits of even size and rich 
uniform color. 
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Fracrant new Orchid Sweet Peas—coral-pink, terra cotta, suffused 
orange, and sparkling blue—will bring delight to the lover of Sweet Peas. 
Wonderful new Giant Dahlias in rose, amaranth-pink, peach-red, apricot, 
silvery lilac, brilliant orange-red, and orange-buff autumn tints—colors 
and hues no artist could ever hope to portray in their exquisite beauty 
—will add glory to any fall garden. 


Reap all about these new vegetables and flowers in 


Burpee’s Annual — The World’s Greatest Garden Book ~~ 


No matter how large your library or how much you already know about vegeta- 
bles and flowers, you will want the current copy of “BURPEE’S” because it is an 
annual publication filled each year with Fresh Up-To-Date seperation, It tells you 
all about the vegetables and flowers you want in your garden, full descriptions of both 
new and standard varieties, with many colored illustrations, advice regarding proper 
soils, planting dates, and the care of the different varieties. A book (found in the 
library of every professional grower in the country) which you will find fascinatingly 

interesting and most helpful. : Z : 
A copy of Burpee’s Annual is yours free for the asking. Mail us the coupon 
below, ond we will send you a copy of Burpee’s Annual for 1927 entirely free. 


------TEAR HERE--------- -- 
'g W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
OE 
Js\) ‘\ J . : 
e Leading American 


SEED GROWERS - PHILADELPHIA 
Seed Catalog 
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PLEASE SEND MEA FREE copy OF sunrcesAmmua, =? 
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Maytag Minutes | 
give you Hours of Leisure 


O a washing with a Maytag right in your 
own home. Let this washer prove to you 
that tubfuls of clothes can be washed in 

three to seven minutes—that a whole week’s 
washing can be done in sixty minutes. Let a 
Maytag show you how it can save time and effort 
by washing all garments without hand-rubbing. 


Try a Maytag. The only obligation is the one 
you owe yourself. If it does not sell itself—if 
Maytag washing minutes do not result in added 
hours of leisure —don’t keep it. 


A postcard request w'll bring you an interest'ng 
booklet, “Better Methods of Home Laundering.” 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
Newton, Iowa 
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A Home Nest in the South 


Continued from page 9 

The kitchen is of good size and well 
arranged for the accommodation of 
necessary equipment. The stove has a 
niche of its own. The sink is placed under 
a window, and there are two windows on 
the rear side of the kitchen. The cup- 
boards are handy to either the breakfast 
room or the dining room. The refriger- 
ator stands next to the cooler, an ar- 
rangement which almost no California 
home is without. 

A laundry porch adjoins the kitchen, 
the service door being in it rather than in 
the kitchen. The house is situated on a 
corner lot, and the walk from the rear 
door leads to the side street. The garage is 
at the rear of the house and a walk con- 
nects with it. The driveway leads to the 
side street. 

The sleeping accommodations of the 
aeroplane house consist of a bedroom on the 
main floor and one in the two-story part 
that lifts itself from the middle of the 
bungalow. This upstairs room is as de- 
lightful as one may imagine. In all direc- 
tions there are views to hold a wandering 
eye. Fresh air floods into the exposed 
room from all quarters. This room is the 
feature of the house. Just why someone 
dubbed such a dwelling an “aeroplane”’ 
house is difficult to say. Perhaps it was 
because the dwelling is really a bungalow, 
yet it aspires to the heights of a full two- 
story house. The connection being, as I 
see it, that an aeroplane is of the earth yet 
it soars skyward for limited periods in its 
otherwise drab existence. 

Despite the excess of overhanging 
eaves, protruding beam-ends, rafter-ends, 
and intricate lattice-like peaks under the 
expanding roofs, the house is surprisingly 
neat-appearing and trim; the main reason 
for this being the lack of attracting colors 
of paint. The house is of wide shingles 
that are painted a very light gray. All 
stucco work is painted the same color. 
All exposed woodwork, the sashes and 
frames are painted white. And the roofs 
are white! (The driver of the motor stage 
probably is glad there aren’t more white 
roofs along his route!) The whiteness of 
the roofs is derived by the use of pure 
white gravel on a tar surface. 

One might think that such a symphony 
without color would be tiresome. It 
would be without the planting. The lat- 
ter adds its healthy green, its touches of 
bright colors from swaying blossoms, and 
its decorative shadows. The perfume 
from blossoming oleanders drifts across 
the terrace to mingle with the dainty 
fragrance from the climbing roses. The 
dusty green of olive trees darkens the 
bright shade of orange leaves, and peaches 
a avacados mingle in the garden beside 
the huge pepper tree that droops and 
sways as gracefully as any willow. 

In fact, the house and garden proved 
to be well worth the chance taken with 
the roaring bus and the side trip off the 
crowded pavement. It did our dusty 
selves good to hesitate and sniff the salt 
breeze from across the low valley while 
we gazed at this blanco residencia of the 
Sunny South. 


























Photo courtesy of Harris and Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
Doctor John H. Peck 


T takes a stout heart to read to the 
end the story of that most pitiful 
single incident of history, the Chil- 

dren’s Crusade, when thousands of little 
folks left their homes and their parents to 
march to the Holy Land, fired by the 
illusion that on their arrival there the 
Saracen hosts would fall. The tragic 
route, struggling across Germany and up 
into the snows of the Alps, was mark 

at every step by the bodies of children 
dead of hunger and exposure. It is a tale 
to make a motlier’s blood run cold, to 
cause her to give thanks that such a 
slaughter of innocents could not happen 


today. 

Could not happen today? Not an- 
other Children’s Crusade, perhaps. 
But in this enlightened age not thou- 
sands but hundreds of thousands, mil- 
lions of children have been needlessly ex- 

to one of the subtlest agents of 
death, tuberculosis. It takes a stout 
heart indeed to calculate how many of 
these might have been saved by a little 
knowledge and a little care. 

Tuberculosis is the foe of childhood, 
medical research has decided. Rarely if 
ever does it make its initial attack upon 
an adult. The doctors have found that, 
with rare exceptions, husband does not 
contract it from wife nor wife from hus- 
band. The mother does not get it from 
the child she nurses. Adults who have 
escaped the infection in youth are practi- 
cally safe. 

It is in the tender bodies of children 
that the White Plague fastens itself, wait- 
ing till a period of physical failing will give 
it a chance to strike. That may happen 
soon, it may not come for years. But ex- 
perts on the subject are sure now that the 
man of 50 who succumbs to tuberculosis 
received the infection before he was 


grown. 


TUDENTS of tuberculosis now are 
preaching the gospel of prevention of 
infection in the children,’”’ says Dr. John 
H. Peck of Des Moines, specialist on 
tuberculosis and one of the leading men 
in his field in the Middle West. “At the 
meeting of ‘the International Union 
Against Tuberculosis this last fall, that 
phase of the subject received more stress 
than any other. Protect the child, and 
you can be very reasonably sure that his 
adult life will be free from this disease. If 
the babies that are coming into the world 
now can be kept from infection, the 
White Plague can be done away with.” 
Whether the utter eradication of 


‘and 30,” says Dr. Peck. 


fh outing the 
White OPlague._ ©) 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 
“The Person Who Eats a Good Breakfast Every 


Morning Will Never 


tuberculosis would be a good thing in the 
end is another question, for it would 
render the race without immunity should 
infection come in from some source. 
But that nice point need not be treated 
here. Of one thing we can be sure, no 
father and no mother want to see their 
own children die of this preventable dis- 
ease or else spend the years of their 
greatest productivity fighting it. For 
tuberculosis loves a shining mark. 
“One-half the patients in the local 
sanatorium are between the ages of 20 
“That is the 
time when they should be making their 
best strides toward fame and fortune.” 
And the White Plague is really pre- 
ventable. If children can have sleep and 
food and outdoor play enough until they 
are thru high school, and if grown-ups 
or anyone with a cough, any kind of 
cough, will take care not to broadcast 





Have Tuberculosis” 





it has made pores feel that the disease is 


inevitable and there is nothing to be done 
about it. In dealing with this subject, 
there has been too much fear and too 
little attention to sane living. 
“It is my opinion that only those 
ple have tuberculosis of the lungs who 
ave been directly infected from the 
cough of a sufferer. Casual contact with 
the disease is relatively unimportant. 
“Childhood is the time of infection, 
youth the time of super-infection, and 
early adult life the time of tuberculous 
disease. Adults are very rarely infected. 
It is in the children that the seeds are 
sown, ready to burst into deadly bloom 
during a period of physical depression. 


HE disease may remain latent for as 
many as thirty or forty years, or it 
may immediately claim its victim. That 
is why any parent is justified in taking 














See that your high school boy and girl eat a breakfast like this every morning, says Doctor Peck 


their germs, the next generation can be 
free from tuberculosis. It is as simple as 
that, according to Dr, Peck. And like 
just about every other responsibility con- 
nected with the children, it rests with the 


parents. 

“It is not true that everyone has con- 
sumption as hag been widely asserted,’’ 
Dr. Peck declares. “I believe that theory 
has done a great deal of damage; because 
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violent measures if an unguarded cough is 
released in the near vicinity of children. 

“Infants under 2 years of age may have 
an acute tuberculosis (meningitis is one 
form) which is usually fatal. There are few 
deaths between 5 and 15, but between 20 
and 30 is the time of the greatest est. 

“There are two kinds of infection, the 
cagual and the massive. The casual. in- 
cludes the germs that are (Cont. on p. 49 
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NCE I had a delightful neighbor 
whose footsteps on the back walk 
and rap on the door always brought 

joy. With greetings and smiles she pre- 
sented a package wrapped in waxed 
paper—a friendship offering, she named 
it. Perhaps it was a slice of chocolate 
cake, a few squares of candy, a plate of 
raisin cookies or a bowl of cranberry 
marmalade. Ever it was some toothsome 
product of her kitchen. 

This was a true expression of her hospi- 
tality. Memories of it continue to thrive 
thru the years, as do fond recollections 
of the lady herself. She taught the neigh- 
borhood that the beautiful custom of shar- 
ing food and friendliness need not be 
performed always around the dining 
table. She demonstrated that it can be 
accomplished with the aid of a basket or 
dish, accompanied by kind thoughts. 

Edible gifts have been quite the style 
for centuries at Christmas time. Yet such 
presents are no more appropriate then 
than at other seasons. The Yuletide 
spirit of good will—is it not to extend 
thruout the year? A loaf of nut bread 
provides variety in the neighbor’s bill-of- 
fare on a crisp winter day as effectively 
as it does on the greatest of all holidays. 

Every woman occasionally relishes a 
taste of different cooking. She tires of her 
own creations. Sometimes a dish of some- 
thing from a friend’s kitchen acts like 
magic. It gives one an appetite for and 
an appreciation of the entire meal. Then, 
too, being remembered is such a pleasant 
sensation 

No one wishes to carry inferior dishes to 
her neighbors. Something unusually de- 





licious is desired, but elaborateness is not 
essential, or desirable. The gift made by 
the giver has a charm of personality that 
cannot be. denied. . 

-... The..following recipes produce food 
products that are suitable for family use 
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NELL B. NICHOLS 


Bobby beams with 

glee when permit- 

ted to take a plate 

of cookies to Mrs. 

Next-Door-Neigh- 
bor 


and for sharing 
with one’s neigh- 
bors. All measure- 
ments are level. 


Philadelphia Bun 


Placein a sauce- 
pan 1 cupful of 
milk and bring to 
the scalding point. 
Add % cupful of 
boiling water and 
cool until luke- 
warm. Add 1 cake 
of yeast which has 
been softened in 4 cupful of the luke- 
warm liquid. Add 4 cupfuls of sifted 
bread flour and 1 teaspoonful of salt. 
Knead until the ingredients are mixed 
as in bread making. Cover with a clean 
cloth and set in a warm place, one at 
about 90 degrees F., to rise. 

Let rise until double in bulk. Then 
work \% cupful of butter, % cupful of 
sugar and 2 eggs into the dough. Work 
in enough flour that the dough may be 
handled. Usually 1 cupful is necessary, 
but the amount varies with different 
flours. Take the dough out on a well 
floured board and roll into a sheet less 
than one-half inch in thickness, about 


A raisin pie to 


be proud of 





15 inches long and 18 inches wide, keep- 
ing the edges as straight as possible. 
Sprinkle evenly over the surface 44 cupful 
of sugar with which 1 teaspoonful of 


cinnamon has been sifted. Cover thickly 


with 3 cupfuls of chopped seedless raisins. 








Flour both hands well and gently lift 
the dough the edge of the 18-inch side, 
and roll away from you, being careful 
not to disturb the sugar and raisins. A 
broad spatula or dull knife is helpful in 
starting the rolling. When rolled tightly, 
press the edge down firmly to prevent 
unrolling. The mass should appear like a 
jelly roll. With a sharp knife cut the roll 
into eight equal portions, using quick, 
short downward strokes. Have ready a 
greased and floured pan about 10 inches 
in diameter and 4inchesin depth. Reshape 
the portions if they have become flat- 
tened in cutting, and place them, cut 
surface up, in the pan, one in the center 
and the rest surrounding it. Cover and 
put in a warm place to rise again for about 
an hour or until nearly double in bulk. 
Then slightly caramelize 2 cups of sugar 
by boiling with 1 cupful of water until 
the mixture becomes light brown in color. 
Have the roll ready so that the caramel- 
ized sugar may be poured over the top 
immediately, as it will harden rapidly if 
kept standing. Place the bun in a moder- 
ate oven (350 degrees) and bake for 1 
hour or until thoroly done. Allow to cool 
before removing from the pan. When 
cold, cut in wedge-shaped pieces. Reheat 
in the oven just before serving. 

Nut Bread 

Mix together 34 cupful of sugar, 3 
cupfuls of flour, 4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and % teaspoonful of salt; beat 
1 egg and add to 1 cupful of milk. Stir 
1% cupfuls of chopped nuts into the flour 
mixture and gradually add the milk and 
egg. Beat thoroly, pour into a loaf pan, 
and allow to stand 20 minutes. Bake in a 
slow oven (325 degrees) 1% hours. Allow 
bread to stana one day (Cont. on p. 58 
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VERY once in a while we really need 
to remind ourselves how much our 
table has gained since the canning 

of vegetables became possible, then easy, 

and lastly, general; also, how much time 
we save by their use. 

I can remember—altho I shouldn’t 
date myself in this way!—that when I 
was a little girl we depended upon bins of 
carrots, beets, and potatoes in the cellar 
for our winter supply of vegetables, and 
upon the crocks of “preserve” and tum- 
blers of jam and jelly for the fruit ele- 
ment. Now, why, everything that grows 
can be canned; and in five minutes the 
taken-by-surprise housekeeper can pro- 
vide any number of courses with which to 
regale the unexpected guest, with the aid 
of her shelf of canned products. 

There are a great many different and 
delicious ways of utilizing canned vege- 
tables other than by simply opening a can 
and heating up its contents. Sometimes 
there seems nothing more delicious to us 
than the plain peas, beans, asparagus, 
etc.; but in winter especially we house- 
keepers are often glad to learn of new 
ways to combine, cook, and serve the 
contents of those glass jars and tin cans. 

Sup we take 
canned corn. Rather 
commonplace, even if 
good, when merely 
mixed with a little 
milk, seasoned, heat- 
ed, and brought to 
the table. We’re like- , 
ly to have a little left 
over, “seconds” not 
being in demand. 
Corn fritters are well 
known enough, but I 
forget them often for 
some time; don’t you? Yet they con- 
stitute a delicious main dish for break- 
fast, lunch, or supper, as well as an ac- 
companying vegetable. I make them as 
follows: 

Two cupfuls of canned corn run thru 


a 


the meat chopper, two tablespoonfuls of 
milk (if dry a spoonful or two more), two 
beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of melted 
shortening, about one-fourth cupful of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der. Add one teaspoonful of sugar and 
season highly with salt and pepper and 
drop by the tablespoonful in a hot frying 

an containing about one-eighth inch of 

ot fat—bacon or sausage fat is nice— 
and saute richly on both sides. Accom- 


“Corn Escallop” is as pretty 
as it 14 good 


qren 

Corn and Tomato Chowder.—Mince two 
onions and fry five minutes, stirring, in 
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pany, if for lunch, with a 
salad 
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FLORENCE TAFT EATON 
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Arrangement of material is most important in sa!ad 
making. 


With a light touch and a bit of imagination 
a beautiful salad is 
quickly and easily 
evolved 





the fat that has fried out from two good 
slices of salt pork (include the scraps); 
add six medium-sized potatoes sliced 
thinly and the slices diced, half a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of 
salt; just cover with boiling water and 
simmer until tender, about twenty min- 
utes; then add a cupful of nice canned 
corn, and one quart of hot milk. Thicken 
slightly with one tablespoonful of butter 
and flour melted together, and just before 
taking up add one to two cupfuls (as pre- 
ferred) of hot, highly seasoned canned 
tomato cooked and stirred until smooth, 
adding a tiny pinch of soda just before 
combining with the chowder. Let boil 
up, season to taste, and pour on a 
butter ball in a soup tureen. Accom- 
pany with hot crisped crackers. 
Corn in Pepper 
Cases.—Green sweet 
peppers are inexpen- 
sive, even in winter. 
Halve the required 
number the long way, 
remove seeds, cover 
with boiling water, 
and boil five minutes. 
Pack closely in a 
buttered glass baking 
dish and fill with 
canned corn (which 
has been put thru the 
meat chopper if large), mixed with thick, 
highly seasoned tomato sauce, créam 
sauce, or mock Hollandaise. Sprinkle 
with buttered crumbs, dot with butter, 
pour a few — of the sauce (or 
water) around, and set (Cont. on p. 66 
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We must get 
CHAMBERLIN 


WEATHER STRIPS 
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Jus feel that 
Draught” 


FOR permanent protection against dan- 
gerous draughts that blow in through 
cracks around doors and windows—for 
permanent protection against dust, soot 
and rain that sift in through the same 
sources—for yearly savings of 20 to 40% 
in fuel bills, buy Chamberlin Weather 
Strips. 










Chamberlin Weather Strips are correctly 
designed and Chamberlin mechanics 
install every Chamberlin job. These 
mechanics are trained and supervised to 
work to a standard. Consequently 
Chamberlin obtains accurate attention 
to the many installation details so im- 
portant to permanent weather strip 
efficiency. But besides the double pro- 
tection of correctly designed Weather 
Strips and correct installation, Chamber- 
lin provides permanent protection aswell. 
Chamberlin guarantees and services its 
equipment “for the life of the building”. 


Write for Chamberlin Literature 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
_ West Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Branches Throughout 
the United States 
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WEATHER STRIPS 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

Please send me literature on Chamberlin 
Me ae sel Sp eee ect 
mate for weather stripping my home which 








windows and_____mm_doors 
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tit O Better Housekeeping 






The aluminum cake safe illustrated 
above is a truly helpful piece of home 
equipment, for it will keep a cake 
fresh and moist to the last crumb. It 
consists of a square tray, over which 
a deep square cover exactly fits, held 
in place by the stout wire handles that 
clamp together as shown in the photo- 
graph. Not the least important use 
for the cake safe is that of carrying 
cake, pie, sandwiches, hot rolls, or a 
hot dish to picnic or potluck supper 





Many of us who enjoy broiled 
| steak or chops, do not enjoy 
the labor involved in using our 


oven broiler, or perhaps we 
cook with kerosene or gasoline 
and have no oven broiler. Now 


| a dripless, smokeless broiler 


offers us delicious steaks, chops, 
and bacon, and even baked 
potato with less time, fuel, and 
labor than when the oven is 
used. Best of all the grooved 
rim catches all savory juices 
and the broiler can be used 
over any flame 


How many women actually en- 
joy washingdishes? Thiselectric 
dish washer and drier is simple, 
practical, easy to operate, and 
truly labor saving. It may be 
had in a variety of models and 
prices. The,portable machine 
is suitable for a better kitchen 
made from an old one, while a 
stationary one with sink or 
with sink and drain board isa 
thing of beauty in the most 
modern of new kitchens 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


A thermal jar, an electric fireless cooker, a small 
electric oven—which will you have? You will 
get the three in one when you purchase this 
piece of equipment. As a thermal jar it will 
keep food cold or hot. As a fireless cooker, 
food may be placed directly in the five quart 
well or several foods may be cooked in the 
aluminum utensils which are included. As 
an oven it can give you brown savory roast, 
puddings, pie or cake. It may be purchased 
equipped with either one or two heats 
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Spring | 
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Your orders are shipped within 24 hours 
Your orders will be shipped within 24 
hours. That saves time. Besides, one 
of our seven big stores is near to you. 

lore, your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. 
It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders to 
Ward's, 


EW — filled with Spring’s new 
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Buying by mail at Ward’s means co- 
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merchandise, showing for the 


operative buying of the finest kind. It 
first time Ward’s wonderful 


means that you by cooperating with our 4 R 
8,000,000 other customers enable us to j 














New Bargains, giving Ward’s 
new low prices on almost everything you 
need to buy—this New, Complete, 624 
Page Catalogue is yours Free! 

Filled with things of interest to every 
man, with things of beauty and style 
and good taste for every woman; filled 
with Saving as well as Pleasure— 
showing everything for the Farm, the 
Home, and the Family—one copy of this 
great new Catalogue is offered to you, 
for your use, for your family’s use—en- 
tirely Free! The coupon below is printed 
for your convenience in sending for this 
book— today! 
$100,000,000 worth of merchandise 

bought for this Catalogue 
Just consider that back of this Catalogue 
there is $100,000,000 worth of bright 
new merchandise bought in the largest 
quantities to secure the lowest prices for 
you. Merchandise bought for ready 
cash, because cash buys cheaper than 
credit—always. 


Montgom 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 


‘ 





purchase goods by the train load to 


secure low prices for all of you. 


Low Prices without 
Sacrifice of Quality 


First of all, before price is considered, 
quality and serviceability must be proved. 
We never buy goods merely because they 
are cheap. We never sacrifice quality to 
make you a low price. In buying for our 
customers we consider first of all the wishes, 
the satisfaction of our customers. It takes 
quality and low price to make the bar- 
gains we offer you. 


This new Catalogue is to be yours free. : 


This page is published to offer you the 
Catalogue and the saving this book will 
bring. This coupon is printed for your con- 
venience. Your copy of this Catalogue is 
yours free. You need only fill in the 
coupon— Now! 

item in this great Catalogue is 

by a 55-year-old guarantee and 
Sen ix Semen, coments 


and 
ive 


“Mail this 


(oupon today 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Dept. 8H. 

Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house 
nearest you.) 

Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward's pte Boo Spring and Summer 

Catalogue. 











“AMAZING! ay —— as ch 


—and to think that this beautiful 
rug was made from your old carpets, 
rugs and clothing!" 


Sent FREE 
Mail Coupon To-day 
Beautiful Book'‘on 
ugs and Decorating 
‘Tellshow to SAVE HALFon your new rugs, 


No matter where you live, write for thisun- 
usual book. All the fashionable new shades 
and patternsareillustrated in roomsarranged 


by experts. Hundreds of suggestions, 


Your OLD RUGS 
Carpets and Clothing 


Pay 1% the Cost 


The materialsin all kinds of old carpets, 

and clothing are reclaimed like new by 
Patented Olson Process—dyed any color you 
choose — and woven into up-to-date rugs 
pe pas, ma domestic rugs in beauty 
and texture. The materials reclaimed by this 
process defy detection. Eve is woven 
SEAMLESS and. REVERSIBLE with the 
same deep, smooth nap on both sides togive 
double wear. Any size. YOUR CHOICE: 
Taupe, Blue, Brown, Mole, Mahogany, 
Moss, Mulberry, Tete-de-Negre, Rose, etc. 
Free Trial oi youiscyourmacn” 
als, We Pay Freight, zap, Os Parcel & 

ained 


Post from all states as expl cata- ) 
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log. Every order shipped in ONE WEEK, for 
OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. H-26. Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


SFREE 
RUG 





1 OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 8-26 Chicago, Ill. i 


| Please mail to me, FREE, your new book in colors, 
“Beauty and Harmony in the Home,” your New 
| Low Prices and your Free Trial Offer, 


Name. 
Street (R.F.D.) 











NOTE—To those writing promptly we 
will include, FREE, the wonderful" new 
Olson Color Guides for home decorating. 


We will be glad to mail a catalog, FREE, to an 
¢ of ff you will write ber name and 


I 
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Town. State | 
I 
I 
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| one of your friends if you 





Better Homes and Gardens 


Pansies and Violets in the 


Garden 
Continued from page 7 

day to “get to work.” My family say, 
too, that it is the heritage of eminent 
botanist blood that turned me to flowers 
and plants for my life work. They may 
be right, but I will always believe it was 
a seventh pansy plant. I was five then. 
We were the happy possessors of a new 
home. We had front yards in those days 
and my young father turned strenuously 
to its beautifying. When the flower beds 
were all ready for planting, he showed me 
one by the white picket fence and told me 
it was mine. To this day that white 
picket fence far overshadows the house 
in importance in my memory. I never see 
one anywhere that I do not feel a thrill 
of. warmth. It is a marker of my first indi- 
vidually owned real estate! Then father 
drove me off in the horse and buggy thru 
the town to the outskirts in search of the 
nurseryman. And while father placed his 
order, I was told to choose six pansies for 
my own garden. Up and down those rows 
I walked. Five were easy to choose, I had 
them all picked out in as many minutes— 
but the sixth! My heart was torn between 
two loves. Back and forth I walked. I 
stood first on one foot, then on the other. 
The yellow was so big and round-eyed and 
laughing and saucy: the purple, so deep 
~~ velvety and beautiful. The nursery- 
man stood there with a broad smile and 
father waited patiently. I flushed to see 
them both waiting, such important 
people; but still I couldn’t decide. Then 
father laughed: “Better wrap them both 
up.”” Omnipotence! Power! The cement- 
ing of a life-long confidence in my father: 
the beginning of a life-long love of gardens 
and the things that go into gardens! 

Small fingers are such busy fingers. 
They can go such a long way on the road 
to mischief or achievement. If we grown- 
ups would only think to give them a few 
more pansies or kindred plants to busy 
themselves over. Let them choose for 
themselves, feel the ownership. You ma 
show them how, but let them do the wor 
of caring for them. 


‘THE pansy and violet have been so 
frequently hybridized it is difficult 
to determine between them in many cases. 
Strictly speaking, all pansies are violets, 
that is, violas. I believe the botanists 
themselves must be a little put to it at 
times to draw the distinguishing line The 
term violet is generally applied to all the 
wild forms, also to those cultivated ones 
in which the petals do not overlap, the 
three lower somewhat separated from the 
two upper, the flower not flattened, but 
showing its short thick spurs, and the 
lines of facial like expression practically 
lacking. When the flower flattens, be- 
comes full and round, with overlapping 
petals, it passes to the pansy class. This 
pansy form spreads more color in the 
garden, but the violet has an attraction 
of fairy-like grace equally its own. I have 
meant to deal rather with the pansy side 
of viola development, but in passing it 
might not be amiss to call attention to a 
few of the more common violet forms. 
While many violets are marvelously 
fragrant, there are also large numbers 
absolutely lacking in this quality. The 
Pim ys of our wild violets are stemless, 
and even the Viola odorata that the florists 
use grows with extremely short stems in 
the open. - I have-seen old orchards fra- 
grant thru the late spring with masses of 
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Supreme Joy 
of 
Better Roses 


this Year! 


Earlier buds. Better blooms. More 
roses. That's what you get when you 
plant “Star Roses” in your garden— 
you're guaranteed against failure! 


And, as is usual in this world, there's a 
reason! “Star Roses” are the result of 
ears of continuous study and research, 
in this and other countries. No 
expense, no trouble has been spared to 
find the best way to grow roses for you 
to plant in your garden—roses that 
will surely develop into the strong, 
healthy plants which furnish a feast of 
blossoms throughout the season, from 
May until frost. 


Every care is taken, from the very be- 
ginning to the harvesting and shipping 
of the full-grown, sturdy, 3-year plants 
—every method ig the best that long- 
continued scientific research can de- 
velop. It's this “star” care that makes 
“Star Roses” andour guarantee possible! 


To read about these roses, that give 
immediate and permanent rose satisfac- 
tion, send for our new free “Star Guide 
to Good Roses”, 100 pages, profusely 
illustrated in color. It pictures over 
200 rose varieties, and tells which are 
best under varying conditions of soil 
and climate. It pictures the old favo- 
rites, as well as newest novelties—a 
virtual encyclopedia of rose fact! 


Our new 32-page 
booklet, “Success 
with Roses”, an- 
swers your rose- 
growing questions 
—simply, concisely, 
fully. It makesrose 
bet ng easy! 

orth dollars to 
you—yet it’s only 
25¢, and your 
money is refunded 
on your first order. 
Write today! Send 25c in stamps or 
coin for “Success with Roses.” The 


“Star Guide to Good Roses” will be 
sent 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO 


Star Rose Growers 
ROBERT PYLE, Pres. 


Bor74 iz. 














West Grove, Pa. I 
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oes in the grass, but practically 
flowers hardly visible. In the 
enaiie or in a cool, moist, shady place 
under trees, some of the wildings or the 
sweet violet are desirable, tho in the gar- 
den in general I believe more satisfactory 
effects may be obtained with those that 
have passed thru the hybridizers’ hands. 

There is also the common blue violet 
(V. cucullata or V. papilionacea—the 
botanists disagree). This is extremely 
floriferous, but wholly lacking in fra- 
grance. It is a most persistent self-seeder 
in a garden and I would not recommend 
it in general. But for those places too 
shady for even grass to grow, its large 
clumps of heart-shaped leaves make a 
good ground cover. It is probably better 
economy to leave the spring corsages to 
the florist: but those who wish to grow 
them for the joy of raising their own 
should turn to some article dealing with 
these alone. 

The Viola tricolor was our original 
pansy. It has reached astonishing size 
and in some cases more frills than a 
Victorian debutante. There are many who 
profess to scorn its well-fed rise to pros- 
perity: but while loving its more lowly 
sisters not one whit less, I see also alluring 
beauty in the depth of its velvety petals. 
I do hope tho that it will not forego all 
its former fragrance. 

Much more recent has been the addi- 
tion of the Viola cornuta from Spain and 
the Viola gracilis from Greece. Viola 
gracilis is in reality’a baby horned violet 
blooming in May and June, long-lived 
and perfectly hardy, outranking any of 
the leafy stemmed violets for show of 
bloom and ease of culture. It makes a 
particularly good soil cover over small 
spring bulbs, or as an edging to the border. 
There are darker and lighter named 
varieties of this, also a yellow. 

The Viola cornuta is a true perennial. 
Its heavy blooming period is from March 
to November, but stray flowers may be 
found almost any day in the year. It 
forms large clumps, and while it has the 
pansy face, its form more closely re- 
sembles the violet. Papilio is a rather 
new variety of this with large dark violet 
pansy faces. Purpurea, atropurpurea, and 
alba all come true from seed. 

The Viola cornuta of the market is often 
in reality a hybrid of V. cornuta with our 
annual pansy. This has given us the true 
tufted pansy with large clumps of per- 
ennial roots bearing what are really 
pansies of medium size. They, too, bloom 
thruout the year, and are also free seed- 
ers. They mass well, or will make a good 
line of color where this is desired. The 
European nurserymen have carried their 
development farther than have the Ameri- 
cans, and call them bedding or hardy 
violas. They catalog some fifty varieties 
including rose and orange shades, and 
have obtained a much larger and more 
truly formed pansy. Their importation 
has been somewhat interfered with, and 
their seeds cannot be relied upon to 
always come true, but I look to see some 
good new varieties on the market this 
coming year. Making this cross is an in- 
teresting gamble.for the amateur himself 
while he is waiting for the Europeans to 
pass our quarantine. 
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homes of beauty 
from the forests 
of the West Coast 


Wt Rocky Mountains is more timber 
that will make lumber than all of the lumber 
that has been manufactured in the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 

York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota since the Revolutionary War. The greater 
portion of this enormous forest wealth is concentrated 
in the coast region of the Pacific Northwest. 


Build With Wood 


America’s homes may always be built of wood, 
the ideal home-building material. 
No substitute can so combine durability, 
and beauty with economy and utility. No ot 
material so adapts itself to each nal need or 
individual preference as does 
Durable Douglas Fir 


Douglas Fir, the King of West Coast woods, is 
used for more varied home-building purposes than 
any other softwaod. It is famous for strength, light- 
ness, durability and for the charm of its grain. 

Firis used for house siding, « — 
work, window frames, 


panels, doors and flooring. 
Other Wonderful Woods 
West Coast (Sitka) has even texture and 
light weight and is used for finish, siding and special- 
ty purposes. 
West Coast Hemlock, the strongest non-resinous 


wood in proportion to its weight, is light colored, 
Sey omen andi. geal, sedbprenan 
which does not sliver. 


Western Red Cedar, the nation’s shingle wood, 
is light in weight, strong and remarkably resistanr 
to weathering, even in contact with the soil. 

Write for Booklet 
The Fs Region? softwoods are ao = 2 we 
ir Region—America’s permanent 
rit ee ee tot 
mai 7 es wi charge ot 


LumsBeR BuREAU, 
5560 ee Sean t Building, Seattle, Washington. 


iia Fir 
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No somany yearsago the 
use of a burial vault was 
confined Jargely to the rich- 


The average family hadtobe , 
content with a more simple @ 
form of interment. 


Kings might have their mau- 
soleums, but the peasant was 6 
lucky to own the ground 
wherein his grave night be 
dug. 


Yet there was always in the human 
heart the desire for permanent and 
positive -— for its loved 
ones who h on. 


And this desire, being a natural 
sentiment has grown, until today, 
with the resources of a great in- 
dustrial Nation, it has been 
gratified. 


Now every family, regardless of its 
means, may provide absolute pro- 

2 tection against the elements in the 
ground. 


Such protection is found in the 

Clark we veut the highest 
standard of burial protection 
ever attained in practical, econom- @ 
ical form. 


This vault, being 5 made of moval i ~ 
not porous, stone oe 
copper steel, or y me Iron, high 


rust-resisting, is used throu 


And on the higher p riced panei is 
plied a plating s Tous cadmium 
(by the Udylite Process, exclusive 
to “this vault) which 
ure of rust-resistance 
known to science. 


Not in a quarter of a gostare has 
this vault failed. It has satisfied 
the great universal desire of the , 
human heart in c. awa that ° 
its use has increased nearly five 
hundred per cent in the past few 
years. 


Your funeral director will recom- 
eos and supply the Clark Grave 
ault. 


ves dors meas- 
artonere ae 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mart 
the vault is not a Clark. 
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AST week an old friend dropped in for 
a greeting. We first met twelve 
years when he was thirty-nine years 
old and had just taken a new position 
at $40 per week, with an assurance of a 
$10 raise after two months. It was one of 
those positions that presents a real oppor- 
tunity to the right man so that the last 
few of those twelve years have probably 
paid him considerably more than double 
the salary at which he started. In con- 
nection with starting in the new position 
he and his good wife made a decision that 
during the first year they would save at 
least $1,000—and they did so. Today, only 
twelve short years later, they have re- 
tired from the strenuous grind of business 
and are enjoying a real vacation for a 
few months, after which he will again 
become active in some business which will 
wae some income but still leave a 
pati 7 of time in which they 
may fully enjoy the declining years of 
their lifetime, 

This is not a story of a man who has 
made a vast fortune thru lucky invest- 
ments, but rather it is a statement of 
facts regarding a family that has provided 


for itself comfort in old age by 
| being thrifty. They have lived comfort- 
| ably, but not elaborately, have enjoyed 


some conveniences in life including an 
automobile, but have foregone most of the 
luxuries, and with it all have regularly 
set aside a definite sum for savings. They 
have not speculated their accumulation 
in promotion stocks but have instead in- 
vested it in safe securities. 

The real foundation of that success was 
the first $1,000 saved during that one 
year. The habits, both of systematic 
saving and of practicing economy, which 
were acquired during the accumulation 
of that first $1,000 have not diminished— 
instead they have naturally grown so that 
increased earnings have meant increased 
savings in a much greater proportion 
than increasing expenses which have been 
a natural tendency during that time, both 
as a result of changed conditions and a 
growing daughter. They have carefully 
budgeted their expenses and kept an 
accurate record of them. Every item of 
expenditure has been carefully considered 
to assure a full value in ~ cage Insurance 


protection to replace the earning power 


HARRY J. CREVISTON 
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of the family in case of death has been 
carried, and in the near future two of those 
policies will mature with a handsome cash 
return. 

There is no “if” in the thrift defintely 
of any individual who will definitely 
make up his mind that he is going to do 
it. Thrift is not a matter of luck, but 
rather it is a result of good management. 
A successful business man once made the 
remark, when commenting upon his own 
personal finances, “The first of each year 
must find me better off than the previous 
one.” A splendidrule’and one which could 
well be adopted as a slogan for every 
household. January is stock-taking 
month, when most business concerns 
cheek up to see where they stand for the 
year just closed. Why not “take stock”’ 
of the family finances at the close of 1926 
to see whether or not a logical progress 
has been made? Why not check up on 
the expenditures of the past year to see 
where they might be curtailed in 1927? 
Think about the good intentions we had 
last January and see what we have done 
with them—those intentions for economy, 
for educational reading and study, for 
bettering standards of living, for J ere 
more out of life in every way. ther 
or not the good intentions have been 
carried out is no reason to discard them 
for next year, but analysis should show 
why they have not materialized and 
should have a more definitely planned 
program for them next year. 


Mo?! families will be handicapped in 
making an accurate analysis of act- 
ual expenditures the past year because 
they have not kept a definite record. This 
will not be true of those who are earnestly 
trying to practice real thrift because they 
have already learned that we cannot make 
substantial progress unless we can actual- 
ly locate the “leaks” and take steps to 
stop them. Keeping a record of mone 
spent requires —-. a few moments eac 
yn and provides an invaluable source 
of information in planning a worthwhile 
program of saving. From time to time 
during every year such a record will show 
additional opportunities for practicing 
thrift. 

Thrift is not a practice of being miserly 
and denying ourselves all the luxuries of 
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5000.00 ” 9° ”? > 3° 
(at only 4% compound interest) 





SAVE DURING 1927 


$100.00 in 1948 will amount to 


SET A SAVING GOAL FOR THIS YEAR 





$ 219.00 
657.00 
1095.00 
2191.00 
4382.00 
10955.00 
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life; it is nothing more than applyi 
= common sense to our perso 

nces the same as to our business prob- 
lems. A substantial fund for future use 
is certainly a problem in every family. 
Start this next year with a definite aim of 
accumulation for the year; keep that aim 
in view all thru the year, and future 
years will no doubt take care of them- 
selves. 


A Recipe for Thrift 


At the end of two years of married life 
we had a sick baby and the contract 
to buy a home. And we married without 
a dollar and in debt. No doubt you say— 
foolish children! We did light house- 
keeping for over a year and were out of 
work a part of that time. We bought our 
furniture on the installment plan and 
altho we lacked many luxuries we were 
very happy in our old apartment. Then 
Billie arrived and cried for ten weeks, 
during which time he was under the 
care of a specialist who charged three 
dollars for each office call. 

Then came our chance to buy a home! 
A three-room bungalow on a lot 25x127. 
We borrowed money from a recom- 
mended loan company to finish paying 
the furniture debt. Then thru a Building 
and Loan Company we bought the house. 
The loans cost us $52.50 a month but the 
small one will soon be paid off now. Of 
course, we also have insurance and taxes 


but by watching carefully that can be © 


managed. 

All this has been done on a salary 
ranging from $120 to $150 a month. We 
belong to no clubs and our amusements 
consist in a ride in the old car, a lunch 
at the park, an evening with friends or an 
hour in the garden. We have a tiny gar- 
den spot and a small chicken yard with 
eight hens in it. 

We have plain clothes and do most of 


our own cleaning, pressing, shoe ee | 


and the like. My recipe for thrift is a 
thinker supplied with two willing hands 
and a strong back. If your back isn’t so 
strong read the helpful ways in Better 
Homes and Gardens to save it.—Mrs. 
R. M., Missouri. 


The College Fund 


(COLLEGE savings accounts were 
started for our daughters as soon 
as they were born, since it was our ambi- 
tion to have at least $1,000 for each at 
the age of eighteen. One daughter is now 
in college and the high school junior has 
the best of prospects. 
Pennies and nickels were never spent 
in our family and those pennies thru the 
ears have made a not inconsiderable 
item in the college accounts. Mother 
banks the nickels,—Subscriber. 
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HERE are important tests of 

builders’ hardware. Isitbeauti- 
ful? Isit correct? Is it substantial? 
Does it operate smoothly? Will it 
always be serviceable? Yale Build- 
ers’ Locks and Hardware meet them 
all satisfactorily. 


Yale Builders’ Locks and Hard- 
ware, in solid brass and bronze, 
are permanent; to specify Yale is 
never extravagant. See any Yale 
dealer or send direct for the Yale 
Builders’ Hardware Booklet. 


The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 





ings 
to Grow 
jor Better Gardens 


Among the fine new productions of the plant 
breeder’s art described in Livingston’s 1927 Garden 
Book, you will not want to miss the following: 


GIANT OXHEART TOMATO 


The result of years of selection to obtain the 
perfect Tomato. An exclusive Livingston produc- 
tion, remarkable not only for its giant size, run- 
ning up to 14% pounds in weight, but also for the 
smooth perfection cf its unique heart shape, and 
its solid fine-flavored flesh with very few seeds. 
This latest achievement of Livingston, “‘Famous 
for Tomaioes,”’ will sweep the prizes at the garden 
shows. The outstanding new vegetable for 1927. 


Packet 25 cts. 
New 
Mammoth 
Snapdragons 


The popularity of 
Snapdragons has in- 
creased amazingly these 
last few seasons with the 
introduction of finer types. 
Livingston’s New Mam- 
moth Strain represents the 
latest and most beautiful de- 
velopment. Truly gigantic in 
size, with long spikes crowded 
to the tip with big blossoms of 
rare art coloring, they are mag- 
nificent for cutting and for border 
planting. Five easy-to-grow varieties 
are now available. 
Cattleya. Deep rosy lilac. 
? Canary Bird. Canary yellow. 
Copper . Flaming copper-scarlet. 
The Rose. Glowing deep begonia-rose, 
Snowflake. Pure white, illuminated with yellow 
on_ throat and lip. 
Packets 25 cts. each. Special Collection of 5 
(1 Pkt. of each) $1.00. 


**TRUE BLUE” COLLECTION 
OF GLADIOLI 


As with the Snapdragons, the popu- 
larity of the Gladiolus, finest cut- 
flower of late summer and early fall 
has kept a with the introduction of 
improved types. Livingston’s ““True 
Blue” Collection for 1927 is a selec- 
tion of the finest now available at 
prices everyone can afford. Eight 
varieties, each representing the best of 
its color class, and all easy to grow. 
R '. 

od Puverer. a we, te om 
Alice dy. The best of the Primulinus ot 
ant iy type. Pure saffron-yellow. ($1.00 per 


White City. Pure glistening white, combini 
pe Vigor with exquisite beauty. ($1.00 per 


E. J. Shaylor. A sensation of recent shows. Dee 
glowing reer-piak with ruffled petals. ($1.25 
Flora. The finest really large pure low; cl 
a) ow Brn A @ 700 per bs 
irs. Fran mdieton. Never surpassed in its 
class, Large pink with velvety crimson blotch. 
muy Jy 
ron J. Hulot. The nearest to deep blue ever 
prodsseg: really a deep pansy violet. (1.25 


per 
Mrs. Dr. Norton. Lovely cream and i 
Blossom’ pink. Beautiful in wise and form .($1-20 





Instructions for grow- 
ing these and many 
other fine new things, 
are given in the 1927 
edition of Living- 
ston’s Catalog. Pro- 
fusely illustrated; 
gives everything 
needed for your gar- 
den. Freeon request 
—write today. 





Pat 


“Whe LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


93E.CHESTNUT ST-COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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Beardless Irises for Every 


Garden 


Continued from page 10 


to ship them any great distance. The 
best method of increase is by seeds. At 
least four dealers in the Pacific states have 
seeds for sale, usually at twenty-five cents 
for a generous packet. These can be ob- 
tained either in separate species or mixed. 
The soil should be fairly light and rich in 
humus, with no lime. It is usually better, 
but not necessary, to plant seeds soon 


after ripening. They are very deliberate | 


in germinating. Seedlings should be put 
out in their permanent place in their first 
year. A member of the American Iris 
Society reports that one plant of the 
species bracteata produced eleven flower 
stems at its first flowering in two years 
from seed. For those who are interested 
in names, the important species of this 
group are douglasiana, bracteata, tenaz, 
purdyt and macrosiphon. 

Another wild iris native to the West 
is longipetala. Closely related species are 
missouriensis and montana, which are 
found over a wide stretch of territoiy 
ranging almost from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific coast. Longipetala is a sturdy, 
vigorous plant with large flowers veined 
with violet on a white ground. All three 
species have heavy densely clustered 
rhizomes, and grow as a rule in heavy 
soils in spots that are quite moist all 
winter but entirely dry in midsummer. 
They are much more easily transplanted 
than members of the Californian group, 
or they may be raised from seed. 


"THREE species native to the South are 
hexagona, foliosa, and fulva. Tho the 
marsh is their native home, they are not 
very insistent upon so much moisture. 
When I acquired my own I knew nothing 
whatever of their history and preferences 
and cheerfully set them out in my south- 


ern California garden which resembles 


the sands of the Sahara more than the 
marshes from which they had come. They 
sulked for a little while, then rallied and 
have seemed to make themselves at home 
very contentedly. They are worth having 
from a garden standpoint, and if you are 
interested in experiments in hybridizing 
they areinvaluable. Of the three, hexagona 
is the most imposing. It is a splendid iris 
with large lilac or purple flowers on stems 
three feet or more in height. . Foliosa is 
practically a dwarf counterpart of hexa- 
gona. It has very large blossoms for its 
height, and these are often borne well 
down among the leaves. Fulva has a most 
unusual flower, of a peculiar terra cotta 
color, tho a Texas collector says that he 
has found it in several different shades. 
The standards and falls are about the 
same size, and all droop. It could hardly 
be called beautiful, but it is unique and 
attractive and is of great importance as a 
possible parent for many garden hybrids. 
Both Mr. Williamson and Mr. Berry 
used it in their introductions, Dorothea 
K. Williamson and Cacique. These are 
exquisite garden irises, splendid in both 
form and color, but as yet they are con- 
siderably more expensive than their wild 
parents—so that for me they are still 
things coveted but not, possessed. 

There is a yellow water iris, pseudacorus 
which while«not native to the United 
States spreads so freely that it has become 
naturalized in many parts of the older 
sections of the country. If you wish to 
keep it in bounds cut off the seed pods 
before maturity, for it spreads more rapid- 
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Flower Garden) 


Four old-fashioned flowers, brought to 
new size and perfection. Easy to grow. 


Assure a crop of unfailing delights. 
Mammoth Pastel Zinnias 


Elliott’s Zinnias bear flowers often 6 inches across 
—the largest ever developed and the most beauti- 


ful. Soft combinations of old gold, burnt orange, 


salmon, rose, lavender, crimson, violet. 
Seed Packet 40c 


Balcony Blue Petunias 


Superb. An exquisite pure violet blue, uncommon 
in flowers of any, kind, never owe seen in 
petunias. Mass of bloom, early and late. 

Seed Packet 25c 


Sweet Scented Petunias 


Tall spikes of pink, rose, sky blue, fawn, and har- 
monious blendings. If cut frequently, bloom from 
till fall. Delicate and enchanti ume. 
acket 50c 


Largest and Loveliest 


of Snapdragons 


Tall, stately, beautiful, to a degree never reached 
by snapdragons before. Three-foot spikes of pastel 
rose, lavender, old gold, russet, copper, warm 
terra cotta. 

Seed Packet 35c 


pein - ag A 


$729 


Supplies limited. Order early 


Elliott’s Garden Book 
FREE. Comprehensive. De- 


scriptive. Illustrated. 
Interesting. Helpful. Ask 
for it. 


Elliott NurseryOo. 


708 Magee Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Gardening IIlustrated 


P Aseed catalog unlike others, a beautifully il- 4 
lustrated magesine of pene gudeteg Se 
— home gardener. It contains 
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116 COLOREE 


of correct illustrati 
illus ions 
Lo in true colors ever published i 
Seed Catalog. Also many 
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ly by self-sown seeds than by root in- 
crease. Altho it is an iris for waterside 
conditions, it will grow fairly well in the 
ordinary garden. It is most satisfactory 
for cutting. Jris versicolor, a native of 
northern and eastern sections of the 
United States, is practically a purple 
counterpart of pseudacorus and has simi- 
lar needs. It is not so effective as a garden 
flower as some other species having the 
same color. 


All of the groups mentioned so far are 
native to our own United States, or have 
at least a representative of the group 
found wild here. There are other groups 
of beardless irises, however, that are 
equally as valuable for garden effect, and 
are as easily raised. Among these are the 
Siberian and Spuria irises. These are 
represented in commerce now mainly by 
garden hybrids, but they may be had at 
very reasonable prices—some quite good 
ones for as low as fifteen cents each. The 
Siberian irises have tall hollow flower- 
stems rising well above the narrow grassy 
foliage. They cross very readily with the 
closely related Jris orientalis, so that the 
two species may well be considered, from 
a practical viewpoint, as one. There are 
many named varieties in commerce in 
blues and purples and whites. All that I 
have ever seen are worth having, so one 
may read the descriptions as given by 
any reliable dealer, and select the ones 
that best seem to suit his personal prefer- 
ences and his pocketbook. They like 
cool, moist soil, rich in humus, tho they 
respond very well to any fairly rich, well- 
cultivated garden soil. They can be 
moved when growth is beginning in the 
spring, but many dealers think September 
is the safest time. They bloom much 
better in well-established clumps, hence 
should not be divided unnecessarily. 
Increase by seeds is easy and fairly rapid, 
as young plants should begin to flower in 
the preset § year. They cross among them- 
selves and also with members of the Cali- 
fornian group. 


HE Spuria irises are another group of 
great garden value and very adaptable 
disposition. Ochroleuca is one of the best- 
known—a fine, upstanding thing, de- 
scribed by some writer as “one of the 


tallest and stateliest of all irises.”’ The 


stems may be four or five feet, with sev- 
eral tiers of white flowers each with a 
large central patch of gold on the blade of 
the falls. Aurea and monnieri are very 
similar species with all yellow flowers. The 
species spuria, which gives its name to the 
group, is a rich blue-purple, but person- 
ally I prefer the white and yellow ones. 
A very striking feature of this group is the 


way in which branches of the stem rise | 


perpendicularly and lie close to the main 
stem so that the flowers appear one above 
the other. This is generally noticeable in 
ochroleuca and aurea. All the species of 
this group are easy to cultivate. They 
will grow in good loamy soil, in sand en- 
riched with humus, or even in clay if good 
drainage is provided. The only thing they 
seem particular about is the time of trans- 
planting. They should be moved in the 
early autumn rather than in summer, 
September being probably the best month 
for most parts of the country. Their 
rhizomes are less able to retain their 
vitality when out ofthe ground than are 
those of the bearded irises, and for that 
reason they should be replanted as 
promptly as possible. 

A species not to be overlooked in 
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for this guide to yo 
charming color schemes | wisn 
108 different color es 
combinations for | == 
the roof, walls and ag: 
trim of YOUR home ee oe 


Everywhere home builders are using the famous 
Richardson Booklet and Harmonizer to help 
them choose i advance just the right roof colors 
to make their homes most attractive. 


New and enlarged edition of Booklet contains 
page after page of beautiful coloredillustrations, 
showing interesting homes and pleasing roof ef- 
fects. Harmonizer (patent applied for) enables 
you to see in advance 108 actual-color combina- 
tions of roof, walls and trim. 


Avoid mistakes. Consult the Richardson Book- 
let and Harmonizer before you build or re-roof. 
They are offered to you at less than cost—25 
cents for both. Order by coupon—now. 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 


—_———-—— MAIL THIS COUPON ——————— 


The Richardson Company, Dept. D-1 
Lockland, Ohio 


Enclosed is 25 cents (stamps or wrapped coin) for which please send me your new 
and enlarged Booklet and Harmonizer. 
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Sr 
a Stunning 
FlowerBed 


MONG the thousands of flowers 
found on our mammoth 1200-acre 
nursery, are some especially fine annu- 
als, easily grown from seed, which at a 
very low cost will provide a profusion 
of flowers from early summer until frost. 
We offer this very popular collection 
of ever-blooming annuals as follows: 


DELPHINIUM (Larkspur)—The plants 
grow three feet high with long spikes of 
— flowers. Earliest flowering. Mixed 

olors. Special Large Packet............... mis 

PHLOX—Drummondi Grandiflora Choice 
Mixed. Mixture of all colors in the type. 
Special Large Packet. 

PINKS (Dianthus)—Double Choice Mixed. 
mae of A oo yd annual vari- 

ies. Speci rge Packet... 

VERBENA—Mammoth Flowered. A 
showy annual literally covered with 
pn umbels of bg see ay pene Extra a0e 
choice mixture. i ‘ge Packet... 

SALPIGLOSSIS—The distinct colors are 
marbled and penciled on, many having 
the appearance of being sprinkled with 

‘old dust. Very easily grown. Half- 
y annual; 2 feet. Choice mixed. 


zara! Large Packet. 
NIAS—New Double Dahlia Flowered. 


This mammoth sized, unusual shaped 
and color perfected type has revolu- 
tionized the appearance of our annual 
gerdens, Choice colors in mixture. 
pecial Large Pac 

SPECIAL OFFER 


ket. 
A packet of each 
of above for $ oo 
only 

New Complete Catalog of 

fruit and shade trees, berries, 
foses, vegetable and flower seeds 
—one of the most complete books of its kind 
ever published. Ask for free copy. 
(RR IRN AS EE TARE RRR 
we 


STORRS HARRIS S 


England’s Fairest 
Flowers 


Your garden will bloom with 
the fairest flowers that Eng- 
land grows if you will plant 
Sutton’s Pedi Seeds. For 
over 120 years the Sutton 
name has been identified with 
the purest strains and surest 
germination. 


Collection of 25 Varie- 
ties of Annual and 
Perennial Flower Seeds 











30c 











You will surely want this 
assortment. It contains some 
of the finest strains ever 

own. Sutton’s Catalogand . 
uide to Horticulture in- 
cluded without extra cost. 

Write for Catalog 
Sutton’s Catalog is also a 
guide to horticulture. We 
will mail it post-paid for 35 
cents—in stamps or interna- 
tional money-order. 





SUTTON & SONS 
Sutton’s Improved 
Reading England 96 conte 6 pechet 


Surtary Sead, 


ENGLAND’S BEST 








GLADIOLL A 


Wonderful varieties, plain and ruffled,strongest 
stocks, prize-winning strains, grown, cared for 
and selected by a gladiolus lover. Not the most 
t. Every bulb perfect,s' 

to flower gloriously. Plan your gladiolus garden: 
now withthe aid of my catalog. Write forit today. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1309 Division St., Goshen, Ind. 









varieties, just the 
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sections practically free from frost is 
unguicularis which comes to us from the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It may be 
had in tones of light purple and in ivory 
whites with conspicuous yellow markings 
on the falls, and the styles appear to be 
sprinkled with gold. In frost-free regions 
it begins flowering about the first of 
November and continues thru the winter. 
It is very desirable both for garden effect 
and for cutting. It is said that it thrives 
under pot culture, but I have never 
tried it in that way. 

The Japanese iris (J. kaempferi) I 
have never tried to grow in my own gar- 
den. It wants more moisture for its com- 
plete success than I can well supply, and 
is too conspicuous to be grown in a 
makeshift sort of way. For those who can 
supply its needs it is a magnificent thing. 
There are very many named varieties in 
commerce, but the names are for the 
most part in a state of wild confusion, and 
the safest plan is to select your plants 
when in bloom if you can, and if not to 
choose that from a reliable dealer those 
that seem to have the color combinations 
you like. 

If you care for irises at all and have 
never tried the beardless ones you have 
many delightful adventures in store. 
They have such a wide range in color, in 
size, and in needs that some species may 
be found to fit in absolutely any garden. 
Some are so easily raised that even a 
child may grow them, and there are 
possibilities enough in hybridizing to 
interest the most skillful gardener. Pick 
out the one that seems most suited to 





your needs and try it. 


To Help You in Selecting 
Table Linen 


Continued from page 15 

11. Iron linen while slightly damp and 
fold it carefully so that creases are cor- 
rectly spaced. 

12. When putting the cloth upon the 
table be sure that the center crease is in 
the exact center of the table. 

13. Fold the napkin and place it either 
upon the table to the left of the service- 
plate beside the fork farthest from it, or 
else upon the service-plate itself. 

14. Always remember to repair worn 
places before laundering damask. And be 
sure to remove stains immediately after 
the cloth is taken from the table. 

15. Six fine linen damask cloths con- 
stitute a guarantee for ever-ready correct 
evening dinner table covering for the 
average hostess. 

16. Supply yourself with at least three 
platter-cloths. They often save a whole 
tablecloth when a not-too-experienced 
carver serves the meat or when food 
cooked upon the table splatters. 

17. The bride of today likes to provide 
herself with at least the following pieces 
for her dining table: 

6 da linen tablecloths. 

5 dozen napkins. 

1 table-pad. 

2 tea-cloths. 

1 complete luncheon set. 

3b ast sets. 

1 or 2 dozen tea-napkins. 

2 table runners for table covering be- 
tween meals. 

3 hot bread covers. 

1 dozen finger-bowl doilies. 

3 platter cloths. 

18. Do not buy “near-damask.”” Men 
hate it because it sheds lint upon their 








suits. 
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Gladioli are supreme 
for cutting 





ualities 
lowers. 
With just ordinary care they will last a week 
or more indoors. Plant them in succession, ten 


For beauty, vivid colors and lasting 
Kunderd Gladioli are unsurpassed among 


days apart, and you will have gladioli all sum- 
mer long for cutting. 


Kunderd Gladioli rank as the world’s finest 
strains of this fashionable flower—they stand 
supreme. 


Write for the 1927 catalog—lIt’s Free 


The 1927 Kunderd Catalog will be mailed free 
to anyone writing for it. Illustrated in color. 
Contains my personal cultural directions. Address 


A. E. KUNDERD 
224 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A, 


The originator of the Ruffled ond the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd . 


Stand Supreme 






















HART EVICK - Sin, 


Rochester NY. Flowmcuy 


you want 


It’s for “just plain folks’’ in the city, 
town and suburb who want the best flowers 
and vegetables for their home garden. 


You won’t have to search through this 
Book for the best varieties. The only kinds 
it pictures and describes are those that 
have proved their value in gardens similar 
to your own. 

Here are some of the new and specially 
good things you will find in this Book. 

_ Brand new Giant Shaggy petalled Asters; 
Two new Scabiosas with 4 inch flowers; 
Six new Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias; New 
Snapdragons; New Gladiolus; 50 splendid 
Roses; New Vegetables. 

The best of everything for the Lawn and 
Garden. Send for this Book today. It’s free. 











HART & VICK, Seedmen, 


56 Stone St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








BLACKBERRIES ARE 
are the largest 184 guar 


GEORGE STROMER, Boz 7, NEW BUFFALO,MICH. 
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The Sky-Blue Moonflower 

= jana) While scarlet gera- 
at eas niums, salvias, and 


sear? see| other brilliant red 

Zee flowers, lend an air 
of warmth, vivacity 
and cheerfulness to 
the garden, blue 
flowers create a 
soothing, sedative 
atmosphere and fill 
the beholder with a 
sense of serenity and 
well-being. The sky 
blue moonflower, 
Ipomoea rubro coe- 
rulaea, exemplifies 
this delightful qual- 
ity in a marked de- 
gree, and is emi- 
nently worthy of a 
place in every gar- 
den. 

The sky blue 
moonflower is a 
member of the Con- 
volvulus family. Its 
origin has not been 
definitely deter- 
mined, but it is thought to be a cross be- 
tween the Japanese Convolvulus and some 
American Ipomoea. Its introduction, 
about a decade ago, is claimed by several 
seedsmen. It is a profuse bloomer, altho 
in rare cases it sometimes refuses to put 
forth a single blossom. The first blooms 
appear late in July and are rapidly suc- 
ceeded by such a profusion of flowers that 
the vines and leaves are almost con- 
cealed. The vines continue to bloom until 
the devastating chill of the first frost 
comes and changes a thing of exquisite 
beauty into a pitiful spectacle that might 
well bring a pang to the heart of any true 
lover of flowers. 

The blooms, which frequently exceed 
three inches in diameter, open in the 
early morning and close when the sun 
mounts towards the zenith. They are 
wonderfully beautiful—of clear, heavenly 
blue—but lack the fragrance of the white 
night-blooming ipomoea. 

In the middle states, the seed should 
be sown in pots, in the house or cold- 
frame, in April, or sown in the open 
ground in May. ‘The seeds should be 
soaked in warm water for several hours 
before they are planted. The sky blue 
moonflower is a vigorous climber. The 
vines shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration were photographed in the garden 
of Dr. George Collins of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, after they had clambered to the top 
of a twenty-foot pole and rioted over the 
bird house which surmounted it. Other 
lusty vines of this beautiful climber 
beautified the garage and curtained the 
latticework of a back porch in a delightful 
manner.—H,. M. C., Ohio. 
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per acre from KELLOGG 
Strawberries 


tells how to grow them 


Here is my brand new Berry Book that tells you how to make $500 
to $1,200 per acre from Strawberries grown the “Kellogg Way.” This 
may seem like a lot of money to get from a single acre in one year, but 
it is easy to make these big profits when you have the right plants and 
the right method of growing them. More than 100,000 growers are 
making these profits the “Kellogg Way.” Here’s the proof. 


H. M. Hansen, Wisconsin, says—“You have E. D. Andrews of Michigan fully paid for his 
my ission to make your claimseven stronger $4,000 home from the profits off 2 acres of Kel- 
because my returns from Kellogg berries show logg’s Thorobreds. 

$1, W. R. Randall of Illinois made at the rate of 
**From only one acre of Strawberries grown the $1,900 per acre, and Jacob S. Rodgers of Penn- 
*Kellogg Way’, I made $1,800 last year."—-W.  sylvania picked 8,500 quarts off one acre, which 
L. Tillston, Vermont. brought $1,700. 


One Acre of Kellogg Strawberries Will Make 
More Money Than 40 Acres of Common Crops 


Big Crops of Berries and big profits come easy when you know how. I spent 30 years 
learning how to make berry plants produce these big money crops. This very berry 
book I send you FREE tells the whole story. In one hour with this book you can learn 
what it has taken me 30 years to learn. Send for it—read it and see how thousands are 
making these profits from Kellogg Strawberries. It’s the finest Berry Book ever 
produced—also tells how to get big crops of Raspberries, Blackberries 
and Grapes. The book is FREE—just send the coupon 
below or a post card will do. 















R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 941 Three Rivers, Mich. 
Send me your FREE book “‘Kellogg’s Great a 
crops ot trawberries and How to Grow 
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OU can do it yourself—attain 
really charming landscape effects 
about your own home at small cost, 
—— theese. oying | a landscape archi- 
Our new book “Landscaping the 
Seas Grounds” is written by a promi- 
nent architect for the 1 an. It con- 
tains numerous typical plans, draw- 
ings, and examples ~ ee homes 
of moderate size and cost. Storrs & 
Harrison, America’s oldest and largest 
Departmental Nursery, have spent 
thousands of dollars in order to make 
this book of the greatest practical 
value to home owners. 


ga book 


The arran pment of trees, 
shrubs and vines to obtain 
the most artistic effects; 
the choice of right vari- 
eties for each location. 
These and many other 
perplexing problems 
are made easy by read- 

ing this book. Send 
10 oes postage for 
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Growing Sater. acess f 
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Choice Flower S 


Writetoday! Send sptasieesbtommedaeds 
packingandreceive “Famous 























































































































p-winning strain—winner 
‘ four years of prise cup at National Show 
of the American jus Society — 
all our own Bill's originations. 
— Ask for free handsome, illustrated descriptive catalog 


BILL'S GLAD FARMS, Inc, Box A, CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 
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Melons for Your Garden 


Continued from page 11 


texture, high in sugar content and quality. 
By cutting across it the rind may be 
separated similar to peeling an orange. 
Selected strains of any of these varieties 
may be secured from any high grade 
seedsman. 

Many gardeners start their young 
melon plants in veneer bands about six 
weeks before time to transplant outside. 
If early melons are desired this brings on 
the first melons from a month to six 
weeks ahead of the field suagad'e crop, 
thus insuring one a long season of produc- 
tion. Where seeds are to be sown under 
glass a hotbed should be constructed for 
the seeds sown in a warm greenhouse and 
grown rather slowly by keeping tempera- 
ture around 70 in depts and not below 
60 at night. Four-inch veneer bands are 
placed side by side and first filled one-half 
full of well-rotted manure, then filled with 
rich, loose loam. Into each — band 
three seeds should be planted by first 
making holes with the finger in near 
different corners of the band. Care should 
be taken that the seeds are not covered 
more than an inch deep. Usually suffi- 
cient soil is placed over the bands so 
that one can cultivate the young plants 
without disturbing the bands. After the 
weather has warmed up so that danger of 
frost is past the young melon plants are 
taken out and carefully transplanted in 
previously prepared hills. 


R the later melons the seed should be 
sown directly in the prepared hills after 
the ground has become thoroly warmed. 
The hills should be about five feet apart. 
About ten seeds should be scattered over 
a space a foot in diameter and then lightly 
covered with soil. When the plants are a 
couple of inches tall and have withstood 
the attacks of flea beetles and cucumber 
beetles, the hills should be thinned leaving 
the two most vigorous plants. 

Thoro shallow cultivation of the patch 
is essential. When the vines become large 
they may be laid carefully to oneside while 
the ground is worked. All weeds should 
be kept out of the melon patch. Early in 
the growing season an occasional thoro 
watering will cause heavy setting of fruit 
and rapid growth. As the fruit reaches 
maturity only an occasional artificial 
watering should be given as melons have 
more sweetness and quality when allowed 
to mature when soil is inclined to be dry. 

It may be necessary to fight insects 
such as striped cucumber beetles and 
melon lice but success is sure if the fight 
is waged earnestly and effectively. The 
yellow and black-striped beetle attacks | 
the young plants as soon as they appear 
above the ground and continues to cause 
trouble thruout the season. It not only de- 
stroys the young plants but is the carrier 
from plant to plant of the deadly wiltand 
so must be reckoned with early if the 
melons are to be spared. A thoro dust: 
of a mixture of one part of mh mo 
calcium arsenate with twenty parts of 


| powdered gypsum if applied to young 


plants as soon as the first beetle is seen 
will prove an effective control. The 
powder mixture should be thoroly dusted 
on and around the young plants often 
enough to keep them covered while the 
beetles are present. Aside from this 
insect the other most troublesome one is 
the melon louse. It feeds on the under- 
side of the leaf, sucking the juice from the 


young plant causing the leaves to curl 
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> sea cutting 
time is coming. 
You will soon be think- 
ing of the power lawn 
mower you will select. Let 
it be the Moto-Mower. It will 
give you close, even cutting; is 
easy to handle—a twist of the 
wrist guides it. Moto-Mower is 
mechanically right — and fool-proof. 
Ask for our latest catalog. 


Note: 


TRADE MAES 





THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 
3250 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich 
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under. The best control for this pest is the 
thoro spraying of both sides of the leaves 
with nicotine sulphate, using strength 
recommended on container. When an 
occasional vine dies from other troubles 
it is best to pull it and burn immediately. 
Melons usually in to ripen from 
June to September, depending on earli- 
ness of planting. Muskmelons should be 
pulled from the vines as soon as they will 
slip or part readily from the vines, when 
the stem is pressed with the thumb. 
Watermelons usually are ripe when the 
tendril next to the melon turns brown. 
However, only a little experience is neces- 
to make any gardener an expert on 
psi Po his own ripe melons. During hot 
weather melons must be picked often. 
since they soon lose their quality and, if 
left on, are hard on the vines. 


Nature Lore for Youthful 
Readers 


Continued from page 20 


by this same tree lover. Not far from the 
spruce tree, a young willow from near 
the tomb of Napoleon adds charm to the 
bank of a little brook. 
These trees so rich in romance are 
lanted in suitable spots where they will 
well taken care of, so that they have a 
good chance of living many long years. It 
is thus that trees, as well as books and 
folks, tan help to keep fresh in mind the 
stories and facts of long ago. 


Plants That Wear Rosettes 


(CERTAIN plants which may some- 
times be found in dry open fields 
or vacant lots, or even in your own gar- 
den, have a clever “safety first’’ method. 
They set a remarkable example in out- 
witting Jack Frost. . 

In walking along some day after nearly 
all growing things have gone to sleep for 
the winter, you may wonder at finding 
green leaves lying close to the earth. They 
are probably as fresh and crisp as they 
would be in the summer time. If you 
scrape away the dry grass and s » 
and the snow that may have fallen, you 
are likely to find that all of the leaves 
radiate from the center, forming a huge, 
flat, green “‘rose.”’ If the rosette is of 
velvet, soft and thick, the plant is prob- 
ably a mullein. The evening primrose, the 
docks, the plantain, and the dandelions, 
too, don rosettes, but their leaves, tho 
strong, are not so soft and thick and 
silky as those of the mulleins. 

By clustering their leaves close to the 
ground, as they do, these plants can avoid 
the cold winds and can get the benefit of 
all the warm sunshine during chilly 
weather. In looking around in the garden, 
you can see how many plants that do not 
wear rosettes have been killed by frost 
early in the season. In very early spring, 
again, you will find that. those same 
plants with green “roses” are among the 
first to look fresh and ready to grow. 

The mullein plant’s leaves have a 
— all-year-round protection, besides 
that of wearing a rosette. So cunningly 
does this plant safeguard itself. It can 
thrive in extremely dry soil and un- 
shaded places, because in summer the 
velvety covering acts as a parasol to keep 
the hot rays of the sun from drying and 
burning the plant. In winter, however, 
surprising as it may sound, that same 
velvet covering becomes an overcoat, to 
keep away the cold, so that, even under 
the snow, mullein leaves look the same as 
they do in warm weather. 
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This free book will open your eyes — it. 
takes the mystery out of building 


Ammommenetned Cs ofbuilding means 
to every person—who ever expects to 
build. Architects and contractors know the 
importance of this knowledge. If you have it 
they can better serve you. 
In order to give you this essential information 
in simple, understandable form we have pub- 
lished, and will send free, a 48 page illustrated 
book which covers the whole range of home 
’ building from foundation to the roof. 
Ic tells what you ought to know about 
foundations, joists, studding, rafters, sheath- 
ing, roofing, window and door frames, siding, 
exterior — lath, yn ed yee doors, inte- 
rior trim, moldings, built-in fixtures garages, 
garden fixtures. It tells you how to determine 
the relative values of di materials and 
construction 
The name of this book is “Pine Homes” — 
published in the interests of better building by 
CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR 
PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, 
CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIPORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


California Ke California 
Pine 
( tradename) 


Sugar 
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Pine 


the California White and Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers Association. Architects and builders 
the country over have requested copies for 
distribution to their clients. It will be sent to 
you y without charge. Just fillin the cou- 
pon below and mail. 





Send this coupon for free copy of "Pine Homes” 
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GET iT FROM THE FACTORY DIRECT 
Beautiful designs. New styles from which to 
choose. All strong, durable fabrics that last 
for years. Quality guaranteed. New Low 
Prices. Savings are greater than ever. Read 
what satisfied users say: 

oy some 400 feet of Lawn Fencing trom 
you in 1901 and it is still in good shape,” says 
Geo. W.Henry, Sciota, Illinois. Edward Dux, Coving- ~ 
ton, Ky., writes “§ saved 4cts. afoot onmy fence.” 
You, too, can save. We Pay the Freight. Write 
today for FREE CATALOG of Lawn, Garden, 
Poultry, Farm Fence, Barbed Wire, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Paints, Roofing. /~ 
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T is an altogether mistaken idea that it 
I is only those persons who have musi- 
cally trained or “receptive” minds 
who are able to learn to appreciate fully 
good music and become good listeners. 
And when I use the word “‘appreciate”’ I 
use it in the sense of the enjoyment of 
good music. As a matter of fact, anyone 
who can listen and who has a desire to 
learn, can learn really to enjoy hearing 
music of any type or class. It is not true 
that either a technical or a theoretical 
training is an essential in the making of 
a good listener. I sometimes think that 
the person who loves to listen but who 
knows nothing of the technique or 
mechanics of the thing to which he 
is listening, gets more sheer enjoy- 
ment out of it than does the one 
whose knowledge of musical mat- 
ters leads him to be critical to the 
point where a pure enjoyment is no 
longer possible. Unfortunately, 
such is the case a great many times 
and especially with beginners. The 
person who desires to learn to 
listen and who, as a beginner, knows 
that he does not know, is usually 
the one who derives the greatest 
benefit. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we should accept every- 
thing that we hear—that we should 
not learn to discriminate. To dis- 
criminate in an intelligent manner 
is one thing above all others that 
we should and must learn to do. 
If you desire to learn to play a 
good game of golf or tennis or base- 
ball, or to know and understand a 
good game if you see it, whether 
you play or not, you must first 
learn how the game is played and 
then you must practice it in order 
to become a good player or “fan.” 
After you have learned and prac- 
ticed, then comes the real enjoy- 
ment in the playing. But learning 
about a game and practicing it, are 
really quite good fun in them- 
selves. In just the same way, if you 
want to play a good “game” of 
listening, you must first learn about 
it and then practice. Here again 
you will find real fun just in the 
learning, but the greatest enjoy- 
ment will come, of course, when 
you listen and absorb without 
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CLIFFORD BLOOM 


How to Know and 
Enjoy Good Music 


they are every bit as capable. I believe 
that the answer lies in the fact that the 
average entertainment seeker has a 
better time at the theaters. And I think 
that this is due in a large part to the fact 
that he does not know that there may be 
real enjoyment—real entertainment—in 
listening to fine musical offerings. 

The average layman has somehow come 
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not something which may be enjoyable 
in the sense that any other entertain- 
ment is enjoyable, is also another ob- 
stacle. A still greater one is to make of 
music a mystery, to place it in the holy 
of holies with the implication that only 
a chosen few may penetrate therein. The 
beginner must, first of all, be thoroly con- 
vinced that music is something that may 
be enjoyed by all in the same manner that 
a book or a play may be enjoyed. 

Every person, I believe, is capable of 
appreciating good music to some degree, 
but it is true that one listener differs from 
another in appreciative capacity. The 
best music in most cases, eventually calls 
for a certain aesthetic or intellectual 
contribution on the part of the 
listener and the development of 


= 

the capacity for this contribution 
A SUGGESTED MUSICAL PROGRAM is simultaneous with the develop- 
The third in a series of “national’’ p ms for ment of the capacity for apprecia- 


club study is the following program Be negro 
composers. The ae may be ae on the 
eneral subject of ‘““The Negro in Music,” or the 
ife and works of a single composer may be 
considered. Colerid aylor and: Harry T. 
Burleigh are outstanding figures among negro 


composers, and material for a paper on either 
of these is easily available: 


I 
Paper to be read 
II 


Voice 
Song of the Heart....... J. Rosamond Johnson 
Since You Went Away. ..J. Rosamond Johnson 
The Awakening......... J. Rosamond Johnson 


Ill 


Violin 
Southland Sketches ..........Harry T. Burleigh 
(Four numbers) 


IV 
Piano 
EPI ERA oer Nathaniel Dett 
DNR, ag S00 6 S-nsesiv cacbed Nathaniel Dett 
V 
Violin 
Bandana Ballads. .... Clarence Cameron-White 
African Dance..............-. Coleridge-Taylor 
VI 
Voice 
Negro Spirituals....Arr. by Harry T. Burleigh 
Deep River , 
Balm in Gilead 


Heav’n, Heav’n : 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
VII 


Piano 
Scenes from an Imaginary Ballet 


ee ee ee 


Coleridge-Taylor i 


tion. There are, I presume, some 
individuals who are incapable of 
musical appreciation to any marked 
degree, and for these we can only 
regret that they must miss so 
much. For the most part, however, 
the great majority of those who 
feel that most music is “high- 
brow” and therefore beyond them, 
have that feeling because of the 
fact that for some reason they are 
as yet either unacquainted with it 
or their introduction to it has in 
some way been bungled. 

Musical appreciation cannot be 
achieved all at once. To proceed 
littie by little is the most certain 
way to achieve lasting results. If 
you would take a person whose 
musical acquaintance thus far had 
been limited perhaps to a few 
hymn tunes or other simple mel- 
odies, to hear a song recital of the 
average type, he would perhaps be 
bored or mystified rather than de- 
lighted. Another person who may 
have thoroly enjoyed that song 
recital might easily find himself in a 
like predicament at a symphony 
concert, for instance. To a begin- 
ner the melody or the “tune” is, of 
course, the easiest thing to follow. 
A little later the forms of the com- 
positions will become obvious, and 
then the development of the dif- 
ferent themes, harmonic sequences 











“trying. 
Of the approximate one hundred 


and so forth. Do not misunder- 





and twenty millions of people in the 

United States, it is estimated that 

less than three-fourths of one percent are 
regular concert attendants. Of this same 
group of people an almost unbelievably 
large percent attends the movies and 
other theaters regularly. win is this? 
The theater goers are certainly no less 
refined or no less intellectual than the 
concert goers, Mentally and artistically 
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to entertain almost a wholesome distrust 
for anything that might be termed classi- 
cal. That idea alone is a big obstacle in 
his way. He must not be made to feel that 
in learning to listen he is being “educated 
up” to certain standards. The education- 
al. asis, the idea that music is something 
instructive and improving, and that it is 


stand: this, however, and think that 

you must be able to understand and 
follow the technical processes involved in 
the structure of a symphony for instance, 
in order to enjoy hearing that symphony. 
It is quite pessible to enjoy and appreci- 
ate such nurffbers with but a distant ac- 
quaintance with these processes. Many 
people who enjoy hearing the Liszt Rhap- 
sodies or perhaps some of the beautiful 
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Beethoven Symphonies might feel dis- 
tinctly at sea if asked about the musical 
processes involved, yet they relish the 
music—the tunes, the harmonies, the 
tone colors, the emotions, it suggests or 
contains—in a comparatively unsophis- 
ticated manner, tho this manner may 
become and in all probability will be- 
come more sophisticated as they become 
better acquainted with the composition. 
We would not expect a man thus far an 
entire stranger to the concert hall, to find 
even a simple enjoyment in a Brahams 
Symphony at his first orchestral concert, 
assuming of course that he had taken no 
steps to familiarize himself with the work 
beforehand. This enjoyment requires an 
approach. What this approach might be 
for different persons depends largely on 
each individual, his temperament, his 
“receptive” ability, his natural musical 
ability and so forth. Results which will 
be delightful and surprising even to the 
beginner, will be obtained by constant 
concert attendance and by the use of 
phonographic records and piano rolls. 
Artists as well as those persons who make 
musical presentations their business, may 
do much for the furthering of the best 
music by presenting on each program a 
few numbers which have a “popular” 
appeal. The beginner coming to hear 
and enjoy those numbers hears also other 
numbers or parts which may stir his 
fancy and spur his interest, and before 
long he will be entering his new field with 
an ever-widening horizon. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote: 
“Take a music bath once or twice a week 
for a few seasons. You will find it is to the 
soul what a water bath is to the body. 
It elevates and tends to maintain tone to 
one’s mind. Seek, therefore, every clean 
opportunity for hearing. Purchase some 
kind of instrument for the home and see 
that its beneficent harmonies are often 
heard. Let music be as much a part of 
the days’ routine as eating or reading or 
working! 

The path to the appreciation of musical] 
masterpieces is far from being either wide 
or smooth and it behooves all concerned 
to take care that it be kept just as pass- 
able as possible at all times. 


[Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom willbeglad to | 


answer questions for you concerning music 
or help you in arranging musical programs. 
Enclose a two-cent stamp for reply. Ad- 
dress Mr. Clifford Bloom, care of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa.) 
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Know the elation of owning, of playing upon the Wurlitzer Studio Grand. 
Wurlitzer Craftsmen have so artistically blended wondrous tone with deco- 
rative beauty in this perfect and suitably small instrument, that only among 
the larger and much higher priced Wurlitzer pianos can you find its equal. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE PORTFOLIO 


This handsome portfolio illustrates with numerous appropriate interior 
views the supreme effectiveness of the Wurlitzer Studio Grand as the pre- 
dominant feature of modern home decoration. Write for it today. 
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birch interior trim, doors, 
floors & veneer panels 


Your home finished in autumn brown 
birch will win the enthusiastic admir- 
ation of your friends, and will add to the 
value of your property as fine wood- 
work always commands a premium 


Beautiful 


birch 





The close grain and practically mar-proof hardness 
of Michigan and Wisconsin birch make it one of the 
most enduring and permanently beautiful interior 
finishes. 

Likewise for furniture, birch is an ideal wood for 
bringing out and retaining the perfection of fine 
workmanship—beauty plus serviceability. 


GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE—FREE 
It contains many valuable suggestions on inte- 
rior finishing and furnishing. Every prospective 
home builder should have a copy of this author- 
itative reference. Yours for the asking. Write to 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


‘Beautttil Birch for 


Beautiful Woodwork 








Opp ortunities cattornts 


are PPOFTUNIGS catitornia 
who desires to establish a home on a few acres that will 
insure him a good living in a delightful country. Lands 
are reasonable in price and terms attractive. Crops best 
suited for different localities are well proved. Efficient 
marketing fons are at your service. South- 
ern California has a climate you will like—an en- 
joyable twelve months open season. There are thou- 
sands of miles of paved roads. Seaside and mountain re- 
sorts offer recreation for everybody. Let me mail you our 
illustrated tolder containing dependable information on 
Southern California. C.L. Seagraves, General Coloniz- 
ation Agent Santa Fe Ry..805 Railway Exchange,Chicago 
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Our HOME STUDY METHOD for ladies and men. 
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Furnishing the Unit House 


Continued from page 19 


casement windows shown in the illustra- 
tion are a8 inevitable in an English cot- 
tage interior as the light-toned, smooth- 
textured painted or papered walls, the 
spaced relationships between the win- 
dows and the small paned, double sash 
windows of the Colonial interior. 

The design of the furniture suitable 
for this room then—the period type or 
types—is clearly indicated in the room 
itself. Early English of two or three or 
even more period styles will be a a 
priate. You will note (oo Jacobean char- 
acteristics in the rectangular shape, 
sturdy construction and decorative turn- 
ings of the large walnut gate-leg table, 
the Charles II chairs flanking it, the tall 
chest of drawers or high-boy, ‘and the 
couch, itself a daybed of unusual beauty 
and authenticity of design. 

But in the big chintz-covered chair, 
with its graceful, scroll-like arms may 
be seen something of the curvilinear char- 
acteristics as well as the element of com- 
fort, both of which were first introduced 
into England during the reign of Queen 
Anne. Curves and comfort are the 
features of Queen Anne furniture. 

The secretary, combining as it does the 
uses of a desk and a chest of drawers with 
those of a bookcase, is of a still later date, 
belonging to the Georgian period of 
English furniture design. The Windsor 
chair—which may be traced back to the 
Jacobean days—is well suited to its place 
at the desk and will be useful at the dining 
table, together with the two Charles I 
chairs and the low back semi-upholstered 
arm chair—which is a modern inte 
tation of the Charles II design. A Chip- 
pendale chair also, the sort with the 
square post legs, would be at home in this 
environment and complete a furniture 
ensemble in which suitability, variety and 
beauty and homelike charm would figure 
conspicuously. But its purchase must be 
postponed to a later date. 


"THE radio cabinet as a means for bring- 
ing music intoj the home environment 
was considered as an indispensable—either 
that. or & ee “A home without 
music,” red Mrs. Wife, “is unim- 
aginable. We could almost as well dis- 
pense with a dining table.” 

All the furniture is made of walnut or 
brown mahogany, harmonizing with the 
brown stained woodwork, beams and 
floor. 

Now you have seen the furniture and 
know three of the reasons for its selection. 
They are first, its suitability to the uses 
and og wey - the ae : aro its 
suita ro ag e or which it is 
to be used; and third, the suitability of 
each piece of furniture for association with 
the other pieces. 

But the fourfold yard-stick demands 
also that each article must be suited to 
the needs, tastes and preferences of the 
person or persons for whom it is in- 
tended. All the family use some things in 
common—the tables, the desk, the cup- 

boards, floor coverings, lamps, wall hang- 
ings. And in their selection we shall as- 
sume the entire family had a voice. But 
when it comes to the chairs the element of 
personal selection enters. Every chair 
should be chosen by the person who is to 
use it most. 

The big chair, for instance, was chosen 
by the “man of the house” after trying 
it out—i. e., sitting in it; and the low- 
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AGeocd Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 







Per Section 
$ 3 00 without Doors 





On Approval - Direct to User 


fends; B ° elas 


Mote for Eeaals <e -ahd Mane 5 used i \ the » iast ben homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete asshown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with age 
binding, disappearin at felt-cushioned « 
doors, Lesutifully — in pie on golden oak, $15. "oe 
without doors, $13.50, artered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), wis a doors, $18.25. In genuine 
orf with doors, $23 50. yp Soo 
ow Shipped direct m fac- 
tory 0 ON A PPHOVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YoU. Write for new catalog No. 85. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg¢. Ge. puctio Palis, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Baancn Orrice AND Wanenouse: Kansas Crry, Mo. 








Healthy 
wealthy 
and wise! 


There’s no royal road to health, unless 
it is simple living, Py good food, 
refreshing sleep and enjoyable exer- 
cise! And of these, happy, enjoyable 
exercise is the most important for 
growing children—for it develops 
muscles and builds up a healthy body 
- by producing normal sleep and healthy 
appetite. ‘Busy Kiddie” is just the thing, for it 
furnishes healthy, happy exercise the whole year long! 


“Busy Kiddie” accommodates swing, trapeze and 
flying rings as desired. It can be used indoors or 
out-of-doors—in the attic or basement, on the porch, 
at the barn or garage. 


The hanger of “Busy Kiddie” is the exclusive pat- 
ented feature. Fits any doorway, up for use or down 
by adjusting one screw. Noscrew eyes, 
will not mar the* finest woodwork. 
Tested to 350 lbs. 
Send for FREE booklet, ““The Door- 
way Gym.” It tells all about “Busy 
Kiddie” besides telling you about 
exercises that are real fun, 
Write today for free booklet ! 


STANDARD es STEEL COMPANY 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
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Brick upon Brick the best homes are 
built . . . Solid, indestructible walls 
that laugh off attacks of time, fire, 
storm, fl - «+ walls that mellow 
and enhance in charm as the years 
and the decades roll on! . .. walls 
that never crumble or crack; never 
ask for paint or repairs—the best con- 
struction for any home or building, 
and the best economy for any budget. 
Common Brick—the lowest cost building ma- 


terial —the permanent material which 
abolishes the cost of painting and repairs. 


It will pay you, too, to learn these six reasons 

why is using Brick as never before. 

1. Permanently Beautiful. 

2. Solid, Indestructible Units. 

3. Can’t Burn or Decay. 

4. Best Protection Against Heat, 
Cold and Vermin. 

5. No Painting or Repairs. 

6. High Resale Value. 











Send for these Brick Books 
Thousands have found in them the home of 


and Plans of 57 homes, 10c. 
0)‘ The Home You Can Afford” —62 homes 10c, 
C ve Build and Estimate’’—25c, 
Brickwork” —15c. 


Cc d 
any orall of these helpful books. Write plain- 
ly your name and address on the margin. 





Where Brick Men are at Your Service 


LosAngeles .. . . 342 Douglas Bidg. 
New York City, 1710Gr'd Cen. Term IBide. 
Norfolk, Va. « « 112 West Plume Street 
Portl 


Salt 
San 1 








Ths Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
n of America 
Building 
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armed, comfortable, Cogswell chair the 
choice of the young mistress of the home, 
The high-backed arm chair provides a 
comfortable seat for the occasional guest 
and an ideal dining chair for the man of 
the house. The other high-back chair 
and the Windsor are of the right height 
for use at the dining table and for the 
use of guests, as well. So"much for the 
chairs. . 

The prevailing requirement of suit- 
ability was considered in selecting the 
secretary desk instead of a writing table 
or spinet desk. It was the four spacious 
drawers that turned the scale—not for- 
getting the bookshelves. Drawer space 
in a four-room house is of paramount im- 
portance. It was the drawer space in the 
cupboard, too, and in the gateleg-table 
that made them the most suitable pieces 
that could be found for this particular 
room and the purposes they were to 
serve. 


I SEE I have neglected to mention one 
factor that entered into this furniture 
selection—its size. The first stipulation 
of the yard-stick of suitability, as you 
may recall, is that the furniture must be 
suited to the room in size. This room is 

15x18 feet in dimensions; ample enough 

for a dining room—somewhat scant for 

the double purpose which it serves. So 

the furniture to height rather than 

breadth and thickness, thus encroaching 

as little as possible on the floor space. 

‘ Of course a grand piano was automati- 

cally ruled out by the limitations of space. 

An upright piano might be installed in 

place of the radio cabinet, but in that case 

a much lower cupboard should be in- 

stalled on that wall. 

The couch for a time was a problem. 
Economy was the consideration that dic- 
tated the choice of a day-bed instead of a 
davenport. The youthful master and 
mistress of this home were resolved to 
admit nothing but real quality furniture 
into the daily companionship of their 
lives. And they were well informed 
enough to know that a really well-made 
davenport, even in a so-called temporary 
covering (denim, muslin or cretonne) 
cannot ordinarily be bought for less than 
$150. (More really should be invested.) 

So they decided to defer the purchase 
of the davenport to a future date and buy 
a day-bed with good springs and mattress 
at a cost of about $60, which same day- 
bed will do very well for the present in 
this combination room and later in the 

; m, sun-room or even in its present 
place will continue to provide comfort for 
the family for years to come, 

Every article in this room will be 
suited to the furnishing of the living 
room which is to be available when the 
second unit of the house is built—if it is 
desired to use them there. But there is no 
reason why the tall cupboard should not 
be retained as dining room furniture, and , 
a larger table—probably of the popular 
and beautiful refectory type, be substi- 
tuted for the gate-leg table; the latter 
making a splendid living room table. 

Now for the arrangement of the furni- 
ture in the room: The pictures and the 
floor plan tell the story. The room is to 
all appearances a comfortable, well- 
appointed living room; but in two minutes 
the gate-leg table can be cleared off, 
moved out beneath the Old English, 
ceiling lighting fixture and the room be 

ormed into a dining room. 
I like a tile floor in dining rooms, par- 





g XV 


N the early 1700's—when all the 

world bowed to the rule of grace 
and beauty, Aurele Messonier, an 
humble cabinetmaker, mounted to fame 
with a new contribution to classic 
art—known today as the Louis XV 

‘od desi 

All the delicacy of design, romantic 
spirit and feeling of the master which 
delighted the hearts of this ancient 
fair court have been combined in the 
Globe-Wernicke Louis XV Bookcase. 
Rich, selected woods, finished to ac 
cent the warm luster of a hundred 
summers’ suns, add to their traditional 
beauty. 

Like all Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases, it can be added to, section 


‘ the coupon today for a copy of the 


booklet “For Every Room in the 
Home.” 






Globe “Wernicke 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





















































Assures Distinctive Beauty 
—still economical 


Whether you build new or re- 

model, WEATHERBEST Stained 

Shingles lend themselves especi- 

Hawkinas “Byres ally well to the present-day de- 
Weinimewe’ mands for economy. 


shades of Guy Whether yours is to beasmall or 

igiataemsest large home, WEATHERBEST 

goo. The eftect Stained Shingles are the natural 

Arpt. Howard material for sidewalls and roofs, 
permitting any number of har- 
monizing or contras color 
treatments. They cost less to 
build, save continual painting 
and repair bills. 

WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
are 100% edge grain, red cedar, pre- 
served with our WEATHERBEST pro- 
cess of carrying color pigments and 


preservative into the fibres of each 
shingle. 

Let us send Pa Color Chart, Port- 
folio showing WEATHERBEST homes 
in colors and our special booklet on 
remodeling and reshingling. Send 10c, 
postage or coin, with a coupon to 
cover postage and han 

WEATHERBEST Sranep 
SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1012 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Western 'Plant—St. Paul, Minn. 
Distrimaing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


Weatherbeat 
F STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Roors and Siwe-Wa 





WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. ! 
| 1012 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. | 





Enclosed is 10c (coin or stamps). 
Please Wearwenvesr Color Chart, and Port- 
| folio of Color vures showing Ws.THersest 


Stained Shingle & Sidewalis and Roofs. 
| © Book on Modernizing and Reshingling. 













respond 
a. We _ assist students and graduates in 
fictting st rtefi and develo as Oe businesses. Estab- 
od 1916. Write for information; it will open your 

it today! You'll never regret it! 


+ ened sats Landscape School, 79-J./Newark, N. Y. 





















Keeps Ferns Lovely 
All | Winter Lon 


S Amazi iscovery! Small, w ite 

& Ne ess oo $0 iets more powerful t' 

finest fertilizer or manure. co 

tablet to pot each week ferns, ger, 

aniums, begonias, all tted Rei 
grow magic. an 
FREE hints on how to hase beau- 









- 9g eeeetateaiaas CoM PANY 
335 St. Paul Baltimore, Md. 


VICK’S.<ii GUIDE 


ver) 1927 new ready. For a years a Woding asthe ty 
Vegetable F ts and Bulbs. 


J4MNKS VICK’'S SONS, Rochester, N. ¥., 90 Stone Street. 
‘The Flower City” 
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ticularly in those of this or of Spanish 
or Italian inspiration—especially where 
there are growing children. -(A linoleum 
floor in marble tile design might be used 
here.) The large rug may be eliminated 
at will, if desired for purposes of economy 
and one or two small rugs used as spots 
of interest. 

The draperies are cretonne, of course 
(hand-blocked linen would be even love- 
lier, but a good deal more costly). The 
wall hanging above the gate-leg table 
is a piece of hand-blocked linen matching 
the colors of the draperies. This with the 
mirror adorning its center, provides 
what decorators call a built-up effect to 
balance the window and its draperies at 
the opposite end of the room. 

As to the bedrooms, I shall have to dis- 
cuss them in another article; but I think 
I'd hold pretty closely to the Old English 
type of furniture in one of them anyhow, 
altho there is no reason why Early Ameri- 
can furniture shouldn’t find a place in one 
or both rooms—since it comes to us 
direct from early English sources. 

I feel sure you will agree with me that 
the furnishings are “suitable.” You may 
be interested to know if they are econom- 
ical. The appended | inventory tells the 
price-tag story: 


Gate-leg table....... .. .$ 76.00 
BOMNOE ss boo nivie's buses um GE 
ET a oe v0 veisbid-nly’s <5 ka 85.00 
Radio cabinet............. 150.00 
End table—left of couch.... 35.00 
Big easy chair............. 72.00 
Cogswell chair............. 50.00 
Charles II arm chair....... 49.50 
Charles II side chair....... 28.00 
Windsor chair............. 18.00 
2S | Se Aa eee 60.00 

p | PERRY RSG rete DBR $698.50 


Add to the above amount $300 for rug, 
curtains and draperies, lamps, mirror and 
pictures; $600 for the entire furnishings 
of two bedrooms; $250 for the kitchen 
equipment and the sum total for the 
complete furnishings of the four rooms is 
$1,848.50. 

Those who have made a deep study of 
the matter claim that an adequate outlay 
for the furnishings of a small house 
should be not less than one-fourth the 
cost of the house itself. 

The architect’s estimate of the cost of 
this first unit is about $7,600 to $7,800. 
One-fourth of $7,600 is $1,900. Our se- 
lections remain within the estimate. 

Much of the furniture selected need 
never be replaced: The secretary, gate- 
leg table, high-boy and bookcase, for in- 
stance, are life-time investments; all the 
rest of the articles will give many years of 
service. And all of it, being of really fine 
period design, will never go out of style. 
Herein is true economy. 





Bittersweet makes 
a lovely winter 
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WHEN PRICES 
ARE HIGHEST 


Will’s Seeds grow faster. That means earlier 
marketing and bigger profits for you. Only years 
of growth in the coldest regions of the Northwest 
could produce that remarkable vitality which 
has made Will’s grains, corn, vegetables, flowers, 
trees and shrubs the earliest in the world. All 
varieties (many developed from native Indian 
seed) are selected and tested by our own experts. 
And you buy direct from the grower, with the 
advantage of lower prices and par fresh stock. 


WILLS 


NORTHERN-GROWN 


SEEDS 


nd today for free copy of handsome 1927 Cata- 
joa! 100 illustrated pages fisting all Will's heavy- 
yielding, northern-grown varieties. Much valuable 
advice on how and when to plant. You MUST get 
this booklet. Write! 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
BOX C-i, BISMARCK, N. D. 
Pioneer Seedhouse, Nursery and Greenhouses 











WILLS 
SEEDS 
GRow %\ 
QUICK /.ia\ G 











FAMOUS 


INGEE 


—~ a exvival to a ree. Old favorties 





pam ty $e Tee LT 
Ms 
in America. . The cream of the worlt's pro. 


duction for 77 years. Let ussend you our 


NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 
otha nite" bul od Sa ition how fo Sy 
ow to grow 
them. Protusely illustrated in natural colors. A 


ns in the and raising of roses based 
a lif ifetime > apting snd raising sf 0a . 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 190, West Grove, Pa. 





















and choice, well-rooted 
Small Fruit Plants for bet- 
ter gardens and yards. 

Four New Grapes—Portland, On- 
tario, Sheridan and Urbana, offered in 
our new free catalog—write for a copy. 
by Secsnnuied for 60 years in the great 
? Grape Belt. 


Ts sake Box 18, Fredonia, N. ¥ 


































4 CURRANTS and 4 GOOSEBERRY . 


All postpaid. Send for FREE Catalog. 


Fairbury Nurseries, Box L, Fairbury. Nebr- 
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Routing the White Plague 


Continued from page 29 


in the air or in our surroundings generally. 
This source usually gives us just enough 
to maintain our immunity and is a bene- 
fit rather than a danger. The massive 
infection is the acquiring of a large 

uantity of germs, enough to overwhelm 
the patient and cause the disease. The 
massive infection comes from the mouth 
of a tuberculous individual—who doesn’t 
cover his mouth when he coughs. 

“The massive infection may be the 
gift of a known sufferer. But I imagine it 
comes most often from grandpa’s bron- 
chitis, which is so often tuberculosis 
really—you know what a hearty cough he 
has, and how he never thinks of precau- 
tions about germs?—or from a similarly 
unsuspected person. Keep children away 
from chronic bronchitis! 

“So much for the innocent coughs. A 
word is not amiss to the cougher. Control 
of the cough is now the great preachment 
of the tuberculosis experts. It is the best 
treatment the sufferer can give to the 
affected parts. And if people did not 
cough there would be no more tuberculosis 
of the lungs! 

“Bovine organisms practically never 
cause lung tuberculosis so far as the 
human being is concerned. They produce 


tuberculosis of the glands, bones and | 


joints which is not nearly so serious as the 
pulmonary form. It is the human animal 
that must shoulder the blame for the 
spread of lung tuberculosis. 

“But important as it is to guard chil- 
dren from infection, it is still more essen- 
tial to develop their individual resistance 
so that if they should be exposed in spite 
of parental care they can keep the dis- 
ease at bay. In this connection I am al- 
ways reminded of the parable of the 
sower, used by Doctor Osler to drive home 
the lesson of resistance. The under- 
nourished child, who goes to movies at 
night with its parents or for other reasons 
doesn’t get enough sleep, is the fertile soil 
in which the tuberculous germs flourish 
and bear fruit; while on the other hand 
our children will present very stony soil 
to infecting germs if we follow the simple 
hygienic rules in rearing them. Lots of 
sleep, lots of food, lots of outdoor play 
will keep tuberculosis away. 

“Most important of all are the high 
school days. The great danger lies in the 
senior year, when the students try to 
crowd school activities, dances and late 
hours in with enough studying to get 
thru. When May arrives, we doctors 
prepare for the flood of high school and 
college students that we know will come 
with the end of school. 

“Tho parents have been most careful 
with the smaller youngsters, vigilance 
cannot be relaxed for a day during the 
critical adolescent period. Children must 
remain children until they are thru high 
school to make sure of holding tubercu- 
losis at bay. 

“Sleep is the biggest thing of all. Every 
high school boy or girl must have nine 
hours sleep a day, and ten is better. There 
are too many ways to lose sleep nowa- 
days, and nothing lowers resistance in 
young people so quickly. You can’t knit 
up the raveled sleeve of care in four or 
five hours, you know. 

“Next, food. With high school comes 
that tendency on the part of the girl to 
go without breakfast altogether and on 
the part of the boy to grab a piece of 
Continued on page 52 
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Carnations 
in your own garden 


Here is a real treat for Garden lovers. A new peren- 
nial. Harris’ New hardy Carnations, easily raised from 
seeds sown outdoors, and perfectly hardy, they require 
no protection in winter and give an abundance of good 
sized, sweet scented flowers for several years. ‘lhese 
are real Carnations, not hardy Pinks, and can only be 
purchased from us, as this perennial has been devel- 
oped here on our own Farms. 


As a special introductory offer we will send a packet 
of 150 seeds, with directions for raising, and a coupon 
(good for 20 cts. on any order sent us amounting to 
$1.00 or more) for 20 cts. in stamps. 


We are large wers of Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, 
Gladiolus, ia and other bulbs and many cnt 
plants. Our catalog contains many interesting an 

unusual suggestions, and offers you the opportunity of 
buying seeds of a very superior quality direct from 
the grower at much less than city seedsmen’s prices. 


If you have a Vegetable garden try Harris’ new Extra 
Early Bantam sweet corn. Two weeks earlier than 
Golden Bantam. 


Lots of other good —— of our own introduction are de- 
scribed in our new Catalog, illustrated in color. It will pay 
you toask forit today as we gladly send it free on request. 


Ha is SCGL 
for you yr » of e 
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FREE|&® 


Hlundreds of Delicious Radishes x 


and Gorgeous Poppies FREE 
Po ee a garden of hundreds 

of strikingly beautiful, long 
stemmed, silky poppies that will 














bulbs from our new catalog, we will give 
you Absolutely Free a big 50c. worth of 
the new Maule Hybrid Poppy and the 
new Maule Radish. But you must be 


not cost you acent, Think of sup- 
plying your table regularly with an 
abundance of big, firm, crisp, deli- 


Encyclopedia cious radishes also 


Free. Tocelebrate our 


of Gardening Golden Anniversary, 


FREE make thousands of 


new friends, and to 
4 
x 


please our old ones, 
we are making a 
most outstand- 
ar liberal 
offer. If you 
willorderonly 
one dollar’s 
worth of 








Prompt; this offer will not be repeated. 
For 50 years we have been selling the 
Highest Quality Seeds and Bulbs at the 
Lowest Prices. All Maule Seeds teem 
with vigorous, healthy life. Always 
they are Tested, always they are Guar- 
anteed, Your Money Back if results 
are unsatisfactory, ’t buy a seed or 
bulb until you get the Big New Maule 
Catalog. It is jammed with valuable 
information that will help you make 
your garden more successful. It has 
ruled pages for your own memo. It 
pictures and describes more than a 
thousand vegetables and flowers. Now 
















is the time to plan your garden. Send 
for Catalog today. ro r 


WM. HENRY MAULE C0. 
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GLADIOLI 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL" 
50 Choice Mixed Bulbs, full 
aa esuing size, 10 varieties 

colors, postpaid 
for oaly Aelietlietdatds $1.00 
25 Giadioli Bulbs, no two 
alike, ajl colors of the rain- 
° led postpaid 






















WILDHAGEN BULB FARMS, Box 5548, Waterloo, tows 



























How to Build 
a HOME 


Home Builders Guild offers com- 
plete guidance to Home Builders 





ALMORA 
Five Rooms and Bath—One of 628 Shown fn this Book 
A Beautiful Home Which Can Be Built At Low Cost 


An Amazing Offer 


628 beautiful photographic reproductions, many of 
them in colo~, and over 700 plans of beautiful homes 
inframe, stucco, brick and tile,together with over 600 
pages illustrating and describing all types of building 
material and home equipment have been prepared for 
you. This book shipped free to anyone interested for 
the asking. If you are going to build a home now or 
later, you will be interested in making your selection 
from these beautiful illustrations. Pick exactly what 
you want before you build. You will find here rep- 
resented practically every type of architecture with 
added touches of beauty and convenience that make 
it the most remarkable collection of home illustra- 
tions ever brows ht together. 

This entire book, over 1200 pages, will be chipped 5 to oom 
free, without any obligation, for ten days examinatio 
gether with an explanation of our plan under which ’ you 

mer, keep DE pus gut the tall be 

oe ee tome Bi Builders Guild does not expect to make a 
cent of profit through the distribution of these books. 
You have everything to gain and nothing to lose by for- 
warding your name and address, together with a statement 
as to whether you expect to build now or at a later date, 


Shipped Anywhere 
> FREE! 


Shem lete book sells 

asl for $10.00— 

Bae a § be Sip ped 
—if you are 


Add Le to buie. . = 


ve 
fore cclect a a deli chert 
me from its 
for it now — let og — 
n how you can save mon- 
ey on any home, no matter 
where you 


t of a com 







es = = 2 SSS -— oo me ee ee ee 


1% Home Builders Guild, Dept 116 
Div. of Home Builders Catalog Co. a 
a _ W. Congress St., Chicago ) 
1% y send me your book of beautiful homes and } 
details. ba your home builders service go with the 


q und ing that I am not obligated in any way. J 
Sicronmiinn it, I am to have t privilege of ac. 
cepting your offer of home builders with 3 
bm pa ol building 8 ctc., at & ape } 
{ cial p sice and keep the book. } 
Sage, ss scaubibdpedictdecses eeccccccccscccsecs 1 
I Address ecese decccccecocccccecosoccovcscsécooese 2 
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“Trentonian’’ 


THE WINNING DAHLIA 
OF TWO CONTINENTS 
This wonderful Dahlia 
has won first prizes at 
Showsall overthe U.S. 
and Ist in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 















ots'3is otcotahte 
mmed Decorative of an 
Si'geld and bronse, shade. 


Price Each $3.50 


of gold 
and silver medals and over 100 
other trophies and prizes at lead- 
fois 
Write for our new catalog, the most 
Dahlia Book in America, mailed free on request, 


FISHER & MASSON 
PRS y Gardens (Box B) Teeaton NJ. 


























aaa 
RHODES DOUBLE OUT, , Cute trom 
th sides of 
PRUNING SHEAR soles 
not bruise 
the bark. 


to your door. 
pee for a 





RHODES MFG. CO. penne ne 
318 8. Division Ave. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


PrizeWinningGladioli 


Send for cotalos listing chor of sete > 
ruffed and eo named varieties. 

$2.00 — 100 for $3.50 Post er orien ss 
F.D.KECK, « 
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The children’s playhouse, the garden seat and the bird bath at “The Elms” 


Among Ourselves 


An Exchange of Readers’ Letters and Ideas 


“THE ELMS” 

The spot where our home stands was originally a 
cow pasture, located on a very prominent corner in 
our little town. After our house m built and 
remodeled once or twice we began to think of a yard 
and shrubbery. 

As it is today, on the west of the lot we have a privet 





Another corner in this delightful garden 


hedge standing four feet high. Inside the driveway 
and in a semi-circle screening the backyard is a hy- 
drangea border six feet high. In the early fall it is 
very beautiful with its large white blossoms, later 
turning to a rose shade. At the rear of the lot is a 
gon trellis fence which forms a background for 

lilyhocks, peonies and Oriental es. In the 
center of our garden stands a pergola ped with a 
Chinese purple flowered wisteria. 

Just a little way from the pergola is the lily pool 
—the very prettiest spot in our yard. The pool is 
ten feet across, and from the last of May until October 
is a mass of yellow and crimson blossoms. On our 
various trips we have carried home rocks and stones 
and around the .ponl until it is very much like 
a natural one. With the hardy ferns, forget-me-nots, 
tall bearded blue iris, standing four feet high when in 
bloom, it makes a very fine showing. 

It has taken a number of years to bring all this to 

pass, but it has been a real joy and when one knows 
that’ every tree, shrub and plant was mal own planting 
it makes home seem nearer and dearer. We have been 
helped in many ways by reading Better Homes and 
Gardens and have used a number of 4 Yen 
about the care of our flowers.— Mrs. 


MY PRIZE FLOWERS 


I wish to say I enjoy youn moans very much, 
especially the ge “Among ves.”” Also I was 
much pleased with the article in the November issue 


What can be done in one summer is shown by these “before and after” pictures. 








on the ‘ oe Pools and Tinkling Fountains.” In 
this part of California we do not have freezing weather 
in winter and one can have a fountain the year 
round. 

In the letters someone said, “Stake your holly- 
hocks.” I had one bloom this year that was nineteen 
feet tall; everyone that saw it said that it was the 
tallest they ever saw. I had also in the flower garden 
a Princes Feather (cockscomb) that measured 
twenty-seven inches in circumference and thirteen 
inches in diameter one way and ten inches oe 
another way. There was only a very small 
near the stem, the rest of it resembled bl dred 
velvet fluted and quilled in wonderful manner.— 
G. C. E.; California. 


TRY THIS 

I wonder if all the readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens know how hydrangeas are made to change 
their colors. To make them blue there must 
acidity in the soil and that is sometimes — b 
scfutio watering during the summer with a wok 

ution of alum. Limestone in the soil assures pink 
J. F. B., Georgia. 


HOW TO PLEASE YOUR HUSBAND 
I wish to take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation to the Cook’s Round Table of Better 
omes a rdens. 1 have certainly enjoyed it and 
my husband says I have made a ended percent 
better “Ye since I have been trying — recipes.— 
Mrs. W. K., Indiana. 


flowers.— Mrs. 











W. D. Lewis of Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, has recently built this house of con- 


crete blocks molded at home. How do 


you like it? 


FROM A FAR COUNTRY 
husband and I are living for a short while in 
lata, Argentina, a city near Buenos Aires, the 
get, — of Argentina. We are studying the 
nis nguage so are residing in the house of an 
y seo da lady in order to talk Spanish. We do not 
have much time for reading English but when we 





This 


home belongs to C. R. Echternach of Boone, lowa, and won a prize this year in the home 
beautification contest 
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receive each month the Better Homes and Gardens 
rae tarestaes th rants is 
e have shown the magazine to many 
who have manifested interest in it—especially in the 
pictures of wooden houses. Here the houses are made 
of stone or brick covered with whitewash. A house 
made of wood is considered unhealthful, too cold in 
winter and too hot in summer. ha 
shown an interest in the pictures of the yards all 
around the houses—houses with both a front “> 
back door. Here the houses are built directly on the 
streets with patios in the center of the house. Often- 
times the patio has a floor of tiles with potted plants 
plneed, > © weet other hanes Sore gardens very 
utiful but very formal. I like the custom used in 
the United States where all passersby may share the 


garden 

many long ones 0. is now what the yen 
he “Elysian Fields,” for it is allowed to 
wild without the touch of a human hand. Yet 
blossom lovely flowers, In the middle of the were, 
= and August, there were long-stemmed violets 
white freesias. Now with the coming of spring 

the purple “espadas del duque,” or duke’s aso 4 
and the roses grow in profusion. These roses are a 
wonder to us who have lived in Minnesota. We 
counted more than a hundred buds on a single branch 
of the vine and the roses are not only numerous but 
beautiful as well. I do not know the names of these 
roses, nor does the Senorita, for they were 
house plants put in the ground at various times and 
they have grown without care. The poem that says, 
“Take a rose, you got to tend it like a child except the 
briar ones, and they don’t do so well when t are 
wild,” wouldn’ t at f° down here on this side the 
equator.—F Argentina. 


A UNIQUE BLOSSOM 
I am enclosing you @ picture of a canna that I 
raised and displayed at the fall flower show. To say 
that it attracted onteation 
is expressing it It 
was the sensation the 


seen an it 
the ate be nad 
been in the — LL. 
As the picture shows, 
there are two distinct 
colors of flowers on one 
stem; yellow (which was 
the original color) and 
bright red. I have been 
reading your 

for a number of years and 
felt sure that you would 
be interested in what one 
of your readers had ac- 
complished in a small aS M. D., California. 


OUR COMPOST HEAP 
Congratulations on your October number. A 
friend piel picked up and was reading it. pasar, 
talking to him 1 eald, © 


“There is a a 
pow. HE, for you.” “Yes,” he answered. ay Spe a 
blank inside and sent in my check for two years’ 
subscription.” 

We live where there are quite a few oak treexn We 
used to burn the leaves, but do not do so now. Some- 
where we learned about making a coupes Sam — koe 
a square box-like affair, about six feet 





this we dump all the leaves and occasio: i crow § in 
some loose . When spring comes we have rich 
material to put around the shrub and in the 


garden rows. We have done this for five years 
a folks ask us why our shrubbery i is so pretty, we 
answer, “Leaf compost, that’s the secret it 
doesn’t cost a cent.’ Throw in leaves, ey 


ie fe » rae, and ol ohne st eee: so long 
pry ee Year”, says Peg ,says Peggy. Peggy belongs 

to Mrs. S. J Wegener, a sner 

Gardens enthusiast, of on New York 
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There comes a time toevery gardener when he realizes that better 
results require improved equipment. This year thousands of gar- 
deners will turn to the Planet Jr. way of planting and gardening. 


The planting will be more easily, mo wh ya - 4 done with a Planet Jr. 
Seed Drill, like the No. 4 Seeder illustra The seed, accurately sown 
as indicated by a handy regulator, will feed into a straight, narrow furrow 
= by the opening plow. It will be planted deep or shallow as you 

it will be covered and rolled—all in one operation in a fraction of 
boy time needed to plant by hoe and hand. And it will germinate in 
straight, sightly rows easy to weed and cultivate with Planet Jr. Wheel Hoes. 


Planet Jr. No. 4 and No. 25 Seeders are equipped to be used as wheel 
hoes when not needed for planting. They are useful throughout the 
season. Once you have yours you’ll wonder how you ever did without. 


Have You Our Handy Garden Manual? 


Send for free copy of our booklet “Home Gardens— 
How to ‘Grow What You Eat’.” It describes these and 
many other of the famous Planet Jr. Garden Tools— 
mailed free with 72-page catalog. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field and Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 102 
5th and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Van Dusen Dwarf Fruit Trees 


DWARF APPLE TREES DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES DWARF PEACH TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
Send for free catalog to-day and find out why these 
me yet Van Dusen Dwarfs both beautify your garden 
ou plenty of fruit for home use—remember 
our 8 fruit in half the time and occupy less than ~ 
half the space—in addition they are much easier to 
plant, much easier to care for and very easy to pick. 
Catalog describing these Dwarfs, Roses, 
Shrubs and Ornamentals free for the asking. 


Van Dusen Nurseries 
Box F Geneva, N.Y. 







































WHOLESALE PRICES 
ON NURSERY STOCK 


Direct to ine Plants, Shru 
Trees Before You Pe Pay. vTBatistaction -y" oe cad 








fo saditlonal uurony eoook | mall eoupot et 
THE WHITTEN-ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
BOX Bridgman, Michigan 
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Get Berries THIS Year 
Everyday from JULY to WINTER 


Why take chances with ordinary berry plants? 7 
Why wait a year or more for fruit? Plant 
Emlong’s Perfected MASTODON—greatest, i 
biggest, best everbearer. Have gigantic crop iam 
fine delicious strawberries this season—every & 


day—JULY to WINTER, Emlong’s MASTODON wi 


brings premium in any market. 
22,176 OTS. ‘Tvs arte rune 
you can 


duplicate this amazing yield if 
you buy Emlong’s genuine perfected MAST- 

ODON. Don't be satisfied with less. Read all about 
this wonder berry in our 1927 catalog. 


ALL VARIETIES "*Gtneineco™ 


GUARANTEED 
er pe COOPER, also all other lead-. 
i STRAWBERRY plants developed to greatest 
possible fruit production Emilong. Strong, 
sturdy, heavy long ert withstand severe 











climate. Your success assured if you this hardy 
gtown stock. Satisfaction GUARANTEED. 
HENRY EMLONG & SONS, BOX 16, “STEVENSVILLE, MICH. 
CHILDS’ Ss. ROOT CHILDS themu 
* BIG FIELD<« 
oses GROWN PLANTS hrysan 7 for ums 
pon paid’ Grder af once. Delivered OUR OWN INTRODUCTIONS 


at planting time. Praray* Wil rive anywhere. | Unusual prolife. 


4 oom this year. Safest large flowers. America, 

and best to grow Britain, Ok... om yel- 
White Killarney. Columbia, . 

Mrs. A Ww russ Au Ter low; Italy, shell pink; Belgium, 


pink, white center; China, pale 
yellow; Japan, lilac pink. Order 
NOW. Shipped at planting a 
time, postpaid. 
SEEDS 
Write for our Big 140 page catalog of New and Interesting Creations of Merit. 
RADISHES IN 2 WEEKS CORN IN 60 DAY: 
ek ete ete. 


Mock, All above a for $5.75. 


CAULIFLOWER IN 60 DAYS New De 
and Triple-Tested Seeds. Everything sold on money back 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., 8 Childs Ave., ‘FLORAL PARK, WN. Y. 


















Here, you oun Sind ‘real 
ing for. 


Slow postpaid 


Your epetce fer $3: $3 6 Hardy Perenniale—all \emous 
or ali three { [2s mixed , ~ oma bulbs 
Gorgeous c Color range 


100—Gibson Sereuberey $1.00 
10-3 . 


S$ in. .0o 
Pee aght Se tte eres 8) 


RANSOM Seed & Nursery Co., Box 2, Geneva, Ohio ~ 


Dahliasfor Delight 


Send for free Illustrated Catalog 


Get our 1927 ca’ 
values ay he gd you have > bean 
SPECIAL 








| Colored Water Lilies 


peru to yourself a pool—or a sunken tub 
-covered with delicately fragrant lilies in three 
eolors, pink, yellow, and white. This collection only 
$3.00. Write for booklet describing our beautiful 
water lilies, aquatic plants and ornamental fishes. 


of our prize winners. INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES 


bow naa semen Ohio 
QUANNAPOWITT DAHLIA GARDENS, Se eee abba 
Wakefield, Mass. ae 


= = SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 



















































New RED GRAVENSTEINS 


that bear famous 

Apple trees Gravensteins with 
new, beautiful, bright red color. Hardy 
Yakima Valley trees. Bearearly, Grow 
anywhere, Have wonderful blossoms and 
juicy RED Gravensteins =e youryards 

POSTPAID $4 00 
Brteide 7 Syeranteod, | tere De HF 12 
Miaiseeren 2 nese Co., TOPPENISH, WASH. 











IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Cotes on request. 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly 
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Routing the White Plague 


Continued from page 49 


toast and two cups of coffee on the run, 
leaving the cup on the newel post as he 
dashes out the front door. 

“Now breakfast is the most important 
meal of the day, and to no one is it more 
important than to a high school student. 
A Saad breakfast. What do I call a 
good b ast?” 

The doctor chuckled. “My idea of what 
constitutes a good breakfast has become 
a standing joke among the doctors and 
nurses, but I refuse to recede one inch. 
When I say a good breakfast I mean: 

“A good big bowl of cooked cereal— 
cooked, mind you—with plenty of cream 
and sugar. Two eggs. Three or four 

ieces of toast. Three or four slices of 

acon. Fruit of some kind. A glass or 
two of milk, or a cup of coffee if you 
insist on it.” 

“That’s the kind of breakfast they 
serve at the Peck home,” observed the 
office nurse, “every morning.” 

“And that’s the kind they eat, too,” 
confirmed Dr. Peck, “every morning. If 
anyone tries to beg off ‘because they’re 
afraid of getting fat!’ —well, that break- 
fast is eaten every morning. You may 
put down that the person who eats a 

breakfast every morning will never 
ve tuberculosis.” 

The doctor has less patience with the 
reducing mania even than with those 
people who do not take time to eat a 
“good breakfast.”” The present tendency, 
especially among young girls, to go with. 
out food in order to lose weight is as per- 
nicious as it is ridiculous, he maintains. 
“Why, it’s got so that if a high school 

irl casts a she shadow she feels sorry 
or herself,’’ he said. 

“Nothing looks quite so good to a 
tuberculosis germ as an underweight 
high school girl going without meals in 
order to stay thin. The doctors would 
like people to weigh as much as ten 
pounds more than the standard weight. 
And just add to that ‘good breakfast’ 
two more meals of the same kind every 
day for your high school boys and girls. 


‘THE third health rule for youngsters of 
this age is outdoor exercise, preferably 
not in forced athletics, which can do a 
great deal of harm.” 

This program, while essential to chil- 
dren, is just as desirable for an adult, ac- 
cording to Dr. Peek. There might, you 
know, be a lurking infection, waiting for 
its chance. The doctor advises for middle- 
aged persons as well as for the young a 
balanced regimen of proper diet, rest and 
recreation. 

“Too many people just work and sleep,” 
he says. “Too many others don’t work 
enough and play too hard, for after all 
work doesn’t hurt us. The big damage is 
not done between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m., 
but between 5 and 8.” 

But even if this advice has come too 
late, and tuberculosis has made its ap- 
pearance, still there is no reason for 
panic. If the doctor gets the case in 
time, he can cure you. But you must go 
to him in time. 


“The most important part of the treat- 
ment is early diagnosis,” declares Dr. 
Peck. “Rest, mo e and medical advice 


constitute the cure. "fal people who live 
in Iowa or Nebraska or any other state 
where there is room to turn around need 
not go West for fresh air. That fad 
originated in the crowded city slums, 
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Outside of those districts, » people get | 
as much fresh air as they n 

“I have been in farm homes situated 
on a hilltop, with all the fresh air between 
here and heaven at their disposal, where 
they have moved the patient to the bac 
porch, with a dirty canvas stretch 
around for privacy. Cold, dampness, 
dirt, flies, bugs! Perhaps they chan 
the patient from a pleasant room wit 
number of windows which were letting 
in all the air one could use. On damp 
mornings, they could have had a little fire 
to take off the chill. But no, they thought 
they had to have ‘fresh air. ’ When you can 
cure a broken leg with fresh air only, you 
will be able to cure tuberculosis that way. 

“Choose the environment that will be 
\ most conducive to rest. Rest is many 
times more important than fresh air in 
curing tuberculosis. Above all, keep the 
affected lung quiet. Cough control is the 
great thing here. 

“Make the treatment simple. No 
frills in the diet, but three good, well- 
balanced meals a day, the sort of food 
that a well person should eat. The one- 
sided diet, such as the good old-fashioned 
milk and eggs, gets too tiresome and 
general diet is just as good for the patient. 
There need be no nourishment between 
meals because that interferes with the 
appetite for the next meal, 

“After the ‘cure’ the necessity for rest 
must still be kept in mind. tell the - 
patients who graduate from under my 
care that they can work or they can play, 
but they can’t do both. 

“You see how simple the whole thing 
is. Don’t cough! Even tho it’s the little 
tickle that comes with an ordinary cold; 
don’t cough! Or if you simply cannot help 
coughing, don’t cough at anyBody, espe- 
cially a child. 








“Give children three good meals a 
day, see that they get plenty of sleep and 
exercise. Keep them children until they 
have their high school diplomas. 

“Above all, stop making a bogey of 
tuberculosis, and realize that it cannot 
happen to us if we live the way we should 
from a health standpoint, or to our young- 
sters if we have given them the proper 
physical background.”’ 


[Editor’s Note.—This is the first in a 
series of articles on diseases which menace 
our health. In preparing these articles, 
Mrs. Shultz interviews physicians who 
present sane, common-sense, up-to-date 
information concerning various diseases 
and how to avoid or combat them—and, 
probably more important, how to keep 
our children free from them, since the 
foundations of so many diseases are laid 
in infancy and childhood. The second 
article will appear in an early issue.} 














A corner of Mr. Frank U. Moore’s garden 
in Fort Collins, Colorado 
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you can buy all materials direct from manufacturer and save $300 to 

No middlemen—4 big profits go into 

peur own pocket. Factory-cut lumber saves you 40% labor. No 

rig homes. Guaranteed materials delivered 

t paid. Five days free examination on your own 
lot. Most remarka able money saving prices ever offered. 


HANDSOME BIG BOOK OF 


$800 and more on your home! 


turdy, substantial, 
to your station freigh 





HOMES ~ FULL 


Gat, beens 


FRE. 


architect ural yn 
markable values from $3751 to $1295. 


Yo —_ is 
bere! Select from | All highest quality. Prices include 
44 plans. Won- 
derful4to7roome| ing, 
| oe $498,8554, wore. glass paints nalie comple mabe. has rend 
. '. complete w: 
| Se87, Gt. cles Fes inetructions F i ght paid cast ‘cast of 
4 e tes Mlesiesions and Dixon line, 
| seep "$1060, | Sis0 Minnesots, Iowa and Minsourk 
Send coupon for Write or send coupon today — book an Name 
Free sce how oar pioneer news home 








will eave you money. 





CITY MICH. 


iE re- | LEWIS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 21, Bay City, Mich. 


all ——_ he | fit, won —_ | Please send me Free your new Book of Homes, illus- 
trated in color. 
no obligation whatever. 


LEWIS MFG. 60., Est. (896 | Addhane.....000cccvesenveceescnseens 


| Sees Stes oy paldaioe eee « State.... 
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SEND FOR BOOK 


COLOR - Write 


I understand that this puts me ‘under 








Does Any 
Garden Tob! 


The Shaw plows, 
plants, cultivates, 
harrows, furrows, 
hauls, runs belt hand hoeing 
machinery. five men. 
Use it 
every day 
in the 















time, money and labor 
ed. Write for our 
Introductory 


Saves Time, Money, Labor! 
Bay Direct from Factory! 


Now you can own a real rden tractor—the 1927 Model SHAW. 
It’s easy with our Low Direct Fro 


is better built, more efficient. Has perfect toolcontrol. Does away with 
all the backbreaki 
“app the outfit for small 


New Low Price juts: 
the SHAW in reach of every 
Pays for itself in one season in 


grasses, weeds, clover, lawns, etc. 
Free Book $%.,0"" 272° 
tor Catalog, and 8 ‘ 
Learn how easy it 
venience 


THE SHAW MFG. CO. 














GARDEN 


SHAW TRACTOR 


m-Factory Price. The new SHAW 







ing farm tasks. Outworks 
farms, truck gardens, es- 
tates, suburban places, etc. 








one, 








’ SHAW Garden Tractors 
come in either walking or 2 
riding types. 




















standard Knife sections. Mows 







of power farming. te 















STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 
vend today tor ABien' 8 Book on 


home 
should Pea have a a » bed of Straw= 











96-E Market ft. Salisbury, Md. 


GET A FARM 


Ce the See Tine te North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
a. Conditions never bet 


ower. © 
Ith easy terms. Say which state Boarquted 
rates. 


702 Soo Building 











Address 
UNSTON Land Commissioner 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Modern good taste in landscap- 
ing the home grounds requires 
choice Evergreen trees. 

Made famous by over 70 years 
of faithful service to planters— 


Hit’s EVERGREENS 


are an accepted standard for quality. 
Use coupon below for catalog. Enclose 
one wehichelilesaslediindaatiasaies. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
284 Cedar Street Dundee, Illinois 
E Speci -_ 
ne eerice. Bstabliched 1555 








Your local Nurs- 

6 eryman, Florist 
° or Landscape 
sot Architect has 


OX. wet Hill's Evergreens 


























or can obtain 
9 ot® 
wteeS them for you. 
e*G0 
The D. Hill Nursery Co. 
Dundee, Illinois 
Please send Catalog. I enclose 25¢ or 
| to be refunded on first order. coin 
i Name. 
ks 
§ Address i 
| i 
a Ee apm mene — oa Sem mma RE RC 
Ou new catalog, 
with full illustrations 


of some the greatest 
Gladioli known, tells the whole 
truth about “the better than 





i and the seasoned grower and exhibitor 
‘ . Matled Free on request 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Marshfield (Box R) Mass. 


TREES SHRUBS—EVERGREENS 


In fact everything, in Hardy, Healthy, trees, 
plants, shrubs, peonies and Evergreens. How 
To Plant, what to plant and where to plant 
it, all told in our new catalog. Nevins Nursery 
Products are sold Direct to Planter. Catalog Free. 
Blue Valley Nurseries 
Blue Rapids, - - o Kansas 














RNAMENTALS 





. Privet, $5.00 per H 
Van Houtte 10 for $2.25. 


ALLENS NURSERY 8. Seve, Ono 
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o°Americans 


Continued from page 13 


writing some of his greatest stories. It is 
a roundish affair, much frayed, but it has 
earned its place in the old house. 

The walls are lined with many photo- 
graphs and letters which recall the world- 
wide friendships which the man enjoyed. 
Indeed, he was a true citizen of the world, 
and no American before or since has 
occupied the place he did in the affections 
of all races and all sects. He was the first 
international character America produced 
and was at home in every country. 

The backyard, with the Tom Sawyer 
steps over the fence, is even smaller. Just 
a tiny little plot of ground, not over 
twenty feet square, wedged in between 
high board fences that remind one much 
of the backyard of Paul Revere’s house 
in Boston Town. Here the refuse and 
rubbish was gathered, no doubt, and one 
needs small imagination to understand 
what the steps meant to mischievous 
youth, or why the river, the cave two 
and one-half miles south of town, or the 
hill towering overhead to the north, came 
to mean so much to him. 

Somehow, he grew up in spite of all the 
hazards of disease and play, and gathered 
that strength of constitution that was to 
stand him in such good stead in later life. 
He was delicately molded, but of a large 
and massive head for his build, and he be- 
came more and more handsome as time 
went on. He had a face and a figure that 
challenged attention. 


HE learned the printing trade and soon 
started on thecircuitous path that was 
eventually to bring him world-wide fame. 
But before he left the influence of the old 
home-nest forever, his mother drew him 
aside and made him solemnly swear that 
he would never touch liquor nor toss a 
card as long as he lived, a pledge she was 
later to require him to renew. 

His wanderings cannot be detailed here. 
Suffice it to say that he worked at his 
trade in most of the river towns, from 
Muscatine to St. Louis. He even fol- 
lowed it to New York, Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati, in Carson City, San Francisco, 
and other western towns. He was suc- 
cessively printer, correspondent, river 
pilot, soldier, reporter and editor, miner 
and globe-trotter. 

Mark Twain spent four years as a river 
pilot prior to the Civil War. He piloted 
the last boat to come North when the war 
broke out, and was shot at and hauled in 
for examination at Jefferson Barracks. 
The river being closed to traffic, he went 
to Hannibal and joined a company of 
home guards that expected to join the 
Confederate cause—in fact, he was in two 
or three minor brushes, but his sagen va! 
was finally dispersed by a Union colonel 
by the name of Grant, who made life 
miserable for them in the early days of 
the War. = 

The young rebel soon found a chance 
to escape the theater of action and he did 
not hesitate to embrace it. His brother 
had been appointed to an office in the 
Territory of Nevada, and he took Samuel 
along as his secretary. They made the 


_trip overland by stage, covering the nine- 


teen hundred miles in something like 
eighteen days. In Carson City, he became 
a reporter, which calling he was to follow 
with only slight interruptions until his 
real career was definitely launched. He 
began at this time to develop a local 
reputation as a humorist, and some of his 
accounts of the legislative assemblies gave 
him wide fame on the Pacific Coast. It 
was at this time that he made his first 
attempt on the platform, an imitation of 
the governor addressing the legislature, 
which many who h it always con- 
tended was the funniest thing he ever did. 

Three times when he was on the road to 
Olympus, and, perchance, loitering on the 
way, Fate interfered in his plans and 
gently but firmly set him off again on the 
proper path. Once was in his youth when 
the wind blew a sheet of paper across his 
path. It turned out to be a page from a 
volume on Joan of Arc, and it so fired his 
imagination that he determined to read 
books and learn all he could about the 
Maid of Orleans and other great people. 
Another time was when, in Keokuk, he 
seemed settled in a rut for all time, but 
dreaming of going to South America— 
again the wind blew in his path and this 
time it was a fifty-dollar bill that opened 
the door to realization. 

He departed forthwith for Cincinnati, 
fancying he would ultimately go to the 
Argentine, but Fate had other plans. This 
fifty-dollar bill definitely inaugurated a 
chain of causation that made him a river 
pilot, realizing a boyhood ambition and 
— him with a rich storehouse of 

ackground all the rest of his days. 


HE other time was when, as a miner, 
he missed a pocket of gold nuggets esti- 
mated as worth twenty thousand dollars, 
by a single pailful of water. It seems that 
he was carrying water while his partner 
washed the dirt. Mark Twain “struck” 
when it commenced to rain, and refused to 
fetch even one more pail, and thus Fate 
won and guided him into his proper 
sphere. ad he found that gold the 
chances are good that he would have died 
in the hills a grizzled old prospector hunt- 
ing the nuggets out of Nature’s scarred 
bosom. He was to find gold, gold without 
limit, and there were to be nuggets, but 
not in the obscurity of the mining camps. 
Those who read Mark Twain and think 
that his life was one continued salvo of 
applause, miss their man; indeed, they 
miss life itself. There is no easy and royal 
road to success. That fallacy still persists. 
We are all on the road to our own little 
Olympus and there is no short-cut or easy 
path. We have much the same price to 
pay, whatever our particular bent may 
. And life exacts a full measure of 
knocks and rebuffs from all, and none are 
stranger to loss or sorrow. 

Mark Twain lost heavily at times; what 
is more important, he was no stranger to 
personal grief and sorrow. Death hovered 
in his midst at all times, yet he had the 
courage to walk erect and to bring smiles 
to others! 

We glory in his wholesome and riotous 
humor; we stand amazed before his tre- 
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mendous descriptive popes; we are 
caught by his pathos and his y; and 
we are gri by his trem phil- 
osophy of life, which lurks behind almost 
every line he wrote. In spite of the bur- 
dens of the hour, he held high the torch. 

Of course, he had his quaint side, and 
there is no denying the fact that he was 
much of a mountebank and a poseur. He 
loved applause and he had his share of 
vanity, so that he could strut up and 
down the streets at a time when he knew 
he would be pointed out and commented 
about. He had a sense for publicity, and 
he knew how to till the field industriously. 
He dressed in a spectacular manner and 
he was ever a consummate actor. 

As a platform entertainer, he stood 
supreme. That is because he knew how 
to make people laugh, to hold them up 
before themselves and shake the fun out 
of themselves in their little, important 
doings that really are not so important 
after all. Folks want to laugh, when the 
think it is safe—want to laugh so muc 
when someone provides a fend for them, 
that they ever and anon insist on laugh- 
ing out of place and turn. And so they 
refuse to take seriously one who makes 
them laugh. Mark Twain was no excep- 
tion. He had to perform on the clown’s 
trapeze continually, but in that fact did 
his real genius flash forth.. He was not 
merely clown, as so many humorists have 
been before him. He was essentially a 
philosopher and no theme was more con- 
tinuously in his mind than what he called 
“the damned human race.” 

He had a philosophy of life and he 
wound it up in his clowning and there it 
— to this day. If ~ want his a 

you are going to have to take his 
aaliden along with it. And that i why 
Mark Twain lives today all over this 
world and most of the other humorists are 
but echoes of the musty past. 





The Evolution of our Living 


Room 
Continued from page 24 


of walnut, a maple rocking chair, and a 
three-quarter sized Jenny Lind bed con- 
stitute other pieces that are highly prized. 
The side table came in on a trade with a 
second-hand dealer who was unable to see 
beyond the ugly white enamel which en- 
crusted the lovely walnut of which it is 
made. Upon removing eight or ten coats 
of white enamel I found I had secured a 
real bargain. 

The maple rocking chair is just an 
interesting old piece I picked up at a 
dealer’s. It harmonizes with the other 
furniture. 

My Jenny Lind bed belonged in the 
home of my husband’s grandfather. It 
was in the barn loft when my husband 
pointed it out to me during a visit to his 
old home. It cost us nothing except for 
crating, freight, and a few repairs. 

The little cottage has exactly the 
same walls and ugly woodwork that it had 
six years ago. But then it was just a house 
in which to spend so much time satisfy- 
ing physical wants. Today it is a home. 





The Rose in America, by J. Horace 
McFarland, is now in its second edition. 
Here you have a book that tells about 
soils, planting, pruning, winter protection, 
and the thousand and one things every 
amateur rose grower has up for question. 
The matter of varieties for different 
localities ‘is frankly discussed. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price $3. 
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They Deserve a Place with 
Your Most Treasured Books 


Enrich your library with these bound volumes of 
Chesla Sherlock’s ‘“‘Homes of Famous Americans” 


Now every one of Chesla Sherlock’s 
inspiring “Homes of Famous Ameri- 


| cans” is ready for your library in bind- 


ings fully worthy of the masterpieces 


they contain. 

volumes will be a lasting pleasure to 
You will be proud to hand them to your 
riends. Guests and children will enjoy 
ing them. 


More than History— 
More than Biography 


As one of the hundreds of thousands who 
have read the “Homes” from month to month 
in Better Homes and Gardens, no doubt you 
have welcomed these new, clearer pictures of 

men and women who have make 
America. Elsewhere you have gazed at them 
in the passing parade of History, or watched 
them through the glamor of biography. But 
you meet them in their homes, face to face, in 
the pages of “Homes of Famous Americans.” 
You learn to know them as real people. 
lies much of the power of the “Homes” to 
awaken new interest at each reading. 


Impressively Bound 


In appearance, the volumes are unusually 
attractive. us margins and attractive 
type-style do their part to increase the pleasure 
of reading. The pages are heavy paper, 
with gold tops and deckle edges. The covers 
are in three colors, stamped in gold. 


Please Use the Coupon 


“Homes” are permanent contributions 
to American literature. Make them a perma- 
nent part of your own library. Please accept 
our trial inspection offer. It is made for your 
convenience. As a limited edition of these 
volumes has been printed, we suggest you 
send the coupon at once. 


Meredith Publications 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
1770 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 








A Gift That Lives 


The friend to whom you give one or both 
of these inspiring volumes will feel a glow 
of thanks every time the pages are opened. 
The two books are clean, wholesome, valua- 
ble reading straight through, especially valu- 
able as inspirational gift for boys and girls. 

“Homes of Famous Americans” is the kind 
of literature that lives on—a book to which 
people turn again and again through the years. 

end for one or both of these volumes on 
our trial offer. You will agree that to a boy 
or girl, or to an older friend who shares your 
appreciation of fine books there could hardly 
be a finer Christmas present. 


Take Advantage of Our 
Trial Offer 


Either or both of these remarkable 
volumes will be sent you pesteetd 
promptly upon ae of price. If 
you are not thoroughly delighted 
with them, simply return them, 
and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded at once. 
Please remember, the 
editions are limited. 





















Clip the 
Coupon 










‘Will Be a Great Money 


MakerforFruit Growers” 


—so declares Prof. Matthews, State 
Horticulturist, 


Coupon or 
pF go ew pos 


s t— 





ING O 
ALL RED APPLES 
=-IS a Sensational NEW A arree = M 


Stark Delicious that YOU should plant TH 
YEAR. Also ask for 1927 Seed Catalog. 
Address Box 19 


STARK BRO’S 


AT LOUISIANA, MO. 111 YEARS 
- Bene ee ow 


@ STARK BRO’S, Bor 19 Louisiane, Mo. oy 
(= Send me FREE 1927 Fruit Book and 1927 
a Seed Catalog. 


BH&G-1-27 , J 
lan ~4=} may plant........... trees this spring 


a 8 
DR a iiciindeectll Ci tattn Reassiesth eniemiibicicsin cpsciascll & 
- PMihatdontttiencctvictiectastietis & 
& Pt ET ah db ccitindsickintinacein & 
BN di clewbidedeansttichhaiclniniesinmhenin ba 


() Big 2-year-old 
Wy 





anthlyRoses. 475 






We Think of it! Ten big 2 year 
‘ old $1.00 Monthly Roses for 
only $4.75 if you order NOW. 

y 474c each for fine, big, 
sturdy, field-grown monthly roses almost 
2 od renal en of the egy and most 
popular garden roses at than % reg- 
ular price, but to take advantage of this 
great “get acquainted” offer you must 
order at once, NOW. Varieties never be- 
fore offered at this price. Los Angeles, 
pink; Red Radiance; American Beauty; White 
Killarney; Killarney Brilliant; Lady Hillington; 
Columbia; America; Frau Karl Druschki (White 
American Beauty); and George Ahrends (Pink 
American Beauty). 


All 10 for only $4.75 


Save more than half. Order NOW from this ad 
for early Spring delivery, late March and early April. 


GROWERS’ SALES CO. 


' 


c 
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© Dad's Practical Pomters 


Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


GOMEONE has said that we are slight- 
ing the younger folks, particularly the 
boys. And no doubt we are. The last 
blueprint offered for the young folks was 
the outdoor gym—and that appeared 
many months ago. 

So, boys, here are plans for making a 
toboggan—a real, honest-to-goodness to- 
boggan that will skim over soft snow, 
ride like a comet and give you a lot of 























The cold box and the device for prevent- 
ing scratches on doors 


fun. It isn’t hard to make, either. 
Some smooth, thin boards, some 
wire, a bit of time for bent sticks to 
shape—but send for the blueprints and 
find out all about it. The price is 25 cents. 
Dad should find joy in making this sled, 
too. Perhaps he will get just as much fun 
from it as the boys. We hope this will 
prove a popular feature. 


Adjustable Stilts 


Here is another device for boys. It’s 
too cold to use them now, but the stilts 
can be made and then they will be ready 
for spring. Mrs. M. E. Gormley, who 
lives in Detroit, Michigan, asked for di- 
rections for making adjustable stilts. She 
is the carpenter in her family, and we hope 


she can adapt the plan shown, and many 
other folks, too. 

You will need two straight-grained 
sticks, two inches square, six feet long; 
four bolts; two pieces of strap iron for the 
foot rests, and two more for the handles, 
if you want to put them on. The holes 
are bored four inches apart and the foot 
rests can be set at any height you wish. 
The handles help to prevent fatigue from 
lifting the stilts. 

Preventing Scratched Car Doors 


The bright finish on a new auto of the 
enclosed type becomes quick- 
est scratched around the door 
handles. You can make a pair 
hype of of guards from any piece of 

hook used smooth, soft leather. Cut out 
two circles 
three inches 
in diameter, 
then make a 
slot in each. 
Cut out a 
small hole at 
the center as 
large as the 
handle shank, 
then slip it 
over the han- 
dle. If the 
color of the leather makes it conspicuous 
against the car finish, it can be stained or 
dyed. 

A Cold Box for the Window 


Here is an idea from Mrs. A. Prenicky, 
Omaha, Nebraska. She says, “The ac- 
companying sketch will give you an idea 
of what my husband did to improve my 
kitchen recently; the arrangement is a 
good substitute for an ice box during the 
cold months. 

“Tt can be used from the inside simply 
by raising and lowering the window. 






Two things for boys to make. At left is the toboggan, blueprints of which are available; 
at right, one of the stilts 
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Outstanding ever- 
A bearing success. 
Ug, Yieldsmore and big- 
4 ger berries thanany &% 
Y7 ther. 18fillaquart. @® 
y — big demand. se 
rings premium prices 
in any market. Our plants guaranteed = 
genuine, o strain. 
e Marvelous new mid- 
The New BRICO: season strawherry. LJ 
Very heavy producer. Extremely hardy. True a 
flavor. Real Wonder. No other like it. aa 
e Early, first for market. Ri 
PREMIER: ens before all others. Sure & e 
— because frost-resistent in both bud and 
lossom. Heavy bearer. Long-distant shipper. 
e All varieties 
GRAPE PLANTS: Seren eee 
rooted. Big producers of large fine fruit that a 
ships well. w prices for finest plants grown, a) 
* Apple, Peach, Plum 
FRUIT TREES: #pp! Anpvoriety Ail a 
big, strong trees. Guaranteed true totype. Also 
Coe Raspberries, Blackberries, Asparagus, 
and all small fruit plants at lowest prices. J 


MICHIGAN GROWN--Best Quality @ 
All STAHELIN Pe are ee | grown in new 
soil. Hardy, fresh teed to live, grow 
and yield big. Boleatitoally 6 olen. Stahelin meth- La 
ods and many years of and fair d your 
protection. You take no risk ordering from us. 


ATALOG F REE! 


CATALOG 


Fully describes all Strawberry Plants 
— Asparagus, Grape Plants and other 
emall fruits. Full of valuable infor- 
mation and many real bargains. Sure 
guide to PROFIT for small or mage 
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new variety. Bears in 90 ots 
pasties a 10 o— out of 18. 


Gonna Badiaoon ree: fresh, soil rich in 
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-—Cuneereenestsanans pack. Reach 
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——— screen door hooks, fastened from 
the inside are used to keep the box in place. 
To prevent dust entering, cut a thin strip 
of rubber from an inner tube and tack it 
along the upper edge against the window.”’ 


Making Garden Furniture 


Why not make your garden furniture 
now? With tools at hand and more 
spare time than in spring, you can de- 
sign, lay out and construct the various 
articles that your garden should have. 
There is perhaps a place beside the garage, 
under the elm, for a seat. How about a 
trellis for the rambler rose beside the 
dining room window? You can have an 
enjoyable time figuring out the many 
things you can make from a bunch of 
lath or white pine strips. It’s easier to 
make trellises different than all alike. 
For the most part, small rose arbors are 
built of these strips, with heavier pieces 
at the corners and for braces. 

We will be glad to see pictures of any 
special garden furniture you have made. 
Perhaps some of them will fit into this 
department. 


Additional Pointers 


Gumwood is one of the best all- 
around materials to use for general home 
construction. It is not very expensive, 
works easily, takes a lovely stain and can 
be made to imitate most high-priced 
woods. Better lay in a small supply. 


When you need an emergency cup- 
board, stand or seat, look to the supply 
of packing boxes at your nearest grocery 
store. Some surprisingly good boxes can 
often be abtebaak for practically nothing. 

Many orders are still coming in for 
the breakfast nook, tool chest, radio 
cabinet and cedar chest blueprints. 
These will all fit in best right. now. 


A good snow scraper can be made from 
the garden rake and a smooth, rather 
wide board. Stand the rake on the board 
and drive two or three staples over teeth, 
into the wood. This will be just the thing 
to clean the walk if the snow is soft. 

Does coal dust bother in your base- 
ment? Attach the hose to a tap and spra 
the coal in the bin, wetting it down pm 
This doesn’t affect the combustion quali- 
ties of the fuel and does settle the dust. 

The edges of shears should be sharp- 
ened to an angle not exceeding 30 degrees. 
If given too much bevel the edges are 
likely to cut into each other. 


Wallboard which is too flexible for 
your purpose can be given a coat of filler 
and two coats of paint on each side. This 
will not only prevent warping, but will 
give the piece more stiffness. 





CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 

We will pay $5 for the best 
letter not over 300 words long 
which tells of home tool equip- 
ment and what these tools 
have helped to do. If you have 
made money, saved money, or 
obtained simply a lot of en- 
joyment from your tools, write 
us. Letters must be in by Feb- 
ruary I, 1927. Address Dale 
Van Horn, in care of Better 


and Gardens, Des 
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Simple,Easy and Pleasant 


‘{Sbraying the Home Garden’ is a little 
devoted to the needs of home 
pte Eon It makes spraying simple 
and easy, and is as much appreciated 
by the professional as by the amateur. 
As your dormant spray (while the 
leaves are off), Scalecide, alone, does 
all that any on of dormant 
sprays can do. It is simple, easy and 
) seapemrntgel van As your summer y 
trees, shrubs, vines, ve 
fruits and flowers, use Sulfocid 
* fungicide = can oe ae on 
all vegetation. praying ome 
Gate” tells how and when to use 
e sprays, and tells what other simple com- 
8 ) ape maseeeary Sor complete control oe 


ornamental and garden pests. Send for it 
It is free. If your dealer t with 
Scalecide and Sulfocide Pty anf Lyme 





B. G. Pratt Co., 
Devt 44 bo Chek 


Sereet, Kinw Yok | ScalecidePrices 
Freight Paid East 
Mississipi 





$38.00 
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Beral hiyazens 
DoYield More 








45 YEARS OF 
sth Pecos 
apres Ree 










MAIL COUPON 


TODAY f/f 


S. M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 





427 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 
Send your 1927 Seed Annual quo direct- 
from-grower prices on Quality (9) 


Name. 




















Address 
Jlow is the time to 
plan yaur garden 






9, 
rs 
arden Book 


not only helps you decide which Flowers 
and Vegetables you want, but tells you 


how to have success with them. The 

1927 edition lists everything worthwhileinSeeds, 

Plants and Bulbs, with numerous illustrations. 
Acopysreetf you mention Better Homes andG ardens 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








DAHLIAS é352h FONE 
GARDEN FOR $5.50 
Sickness and a critical operation compel me te quit business. 

SD, Th, Bec cccsvesccccccocsccvesegesoce a 2 
I. Devere Warner-Dec 
Hammond—Cac............- 


Josephine—Cac........+2sssee0 
Red— Dee 





Raper sieroppieerebiameree: _1.00 

$13.55 

GEO. L. STILLMAN, DAHLIA SPECIALIST 
Box B-H 27, Westerly, Rhode Island, 
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Foods to Share With Your 
Neighbors 


Continued from page 30 


before slicing, or let it get cold. This 
recipe makes one loaf. 


Molded Cheese Salad 


Soak 2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine in 4 
cupful of cold water for five minutes; then 
add 1% cupful of boiling water. Stir until 
dissolved and then let cool. When just 
beginning to set, add 3 drops of tabasco 
sauce, 44 teaspoonful of mustard, 4 tea- 
spoonful of salt, 4% cupful of grated 
cheese and 4 cupful of chopped pimen- 
tos. Beat 1% cupful of heavy cream until 
stiff, fold in the gelatine mixture care- 
fully, and pour into a small baking powder 
can which has been wet with cold water, 
to mold. Chill. When firm, turn out, slice 
and serve on lettuce with any preferred 
salad dressing. 


Cranberry Tarts 

Combine in a saucepan 2 cupfuls of 
cranberries and 2 cupfuls of coarsely 
chopped apples, together with 4 cupfuls 
of sugar and the juice of 1 lemon. Bring 
slowly to boiling point, and simmer twen- 
ty minutes or until thickened. Use when 
cold as a filling for tarts or turnovers. 

Raisin Pies 

Cut rounds of pastry about the size of 
a small saucer. In the middle of every 
circle place 2 tablespoonfuls of seedless 
raisins which have been mixed with 1 
teaspoonful of sugar and 4 teaspoonful of 
butter. Wet the edges and gather up like 
a bag. Pinch edges together, turn over 
and roll gently with a rolling pin until 
the raisins begin to prick thru on the top 
side. Bake in a hot oven and serve either 
hot or cold. 

Frozen Cookies 

Cream 1 cupful of butter and 1 cupful 
each of brown sugar and white sugar. Add 
3 eggs and beat thoroly. Sift flour and 
measure out 31% cupfuls; add 1 teaspoon- 
ful of soda, 2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 
l4 teaspoonful of salt and 144 pound of 
almonds, chopped. Add flour to first 
mixture, and blend thoroly, kneading with 
the hands if necessary. Mold into rolls 
and place on ice overnight. Cut in thin 
slices and bake in an oven hot enough to 
cook before melting the dough (425 de- 
grees). These cookies keep indefinitely. 
The recipe makes five dozen. 


Walnut Wafers 

Beat 1 egg and add 2 cupfuls of brown 
sugar and 1% cupfuls of ground walnuts. 
Stir 1 teaspoonful of baking powder into 
1 cupful of flour and add it and a scant 
4 cupful of milk. Use enough flour to 
nals a batter that drops easily from a 
spoon. Drop on a buttered pan by tea- 
spoonfuls some distance apart. Bake in 
a fairly quick oven (400 degrees). This 
recipe makes 30 wafers. 


Frune Cake 


Cream 14 cupful of butter and beat in 1 
cupful of sugar. Stir in 4 beaten egg yolks. 
Sift together 134 cupfuls of pastry flour, 1 
teaspoonful of baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda, 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon and 4% teaspoonful each of nutmeg, 
allspice and salt. Alternately add the 
flour mixture with 44 cupful of sour milk. 
Stir in 1 cupful of finely chopped cooked 
prunes and 4 stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) one 
hour as layers and put together with white 
icing. 
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The 1927 
Kentucky 


Bred” 
~ Garden Book 


Write for your copy of this beautiful 
new Garden Book—the authority on 
Dahlias and their culture. We will send 
it Free to you. It contains complete 
listings of Dahlias, Peonies, Irises, 
flowering plants and ornamentals— 
also a large number of 


Bargain Gardens 


An opportunity to save money and 
still get the highest quality flowers. 
Plan for “Kentucky Bred”’ flowers in 
your garden this next year. You will 
find them superior in beauty, size and 
vigor. Just drop us a post card for 
your copy. 


Jacob Schulz Company, Inc. 


Dept, F-550 So. 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


























SEEDS 


By Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer, 


PRIZE COLLECTION 2adish, 17 
omatoes, 


worth 15c: Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; T 

11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 
10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring Flow- 
ering Bulbs,worth 2 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 























Write today; mention this paper 
SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
this valuable te op “i seeds post- 
paid, together with my big instruc- 
tive, and Plant 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s 
“Fullof Life” Seeds, Plants,etc. 7 





HE SECRET OF 

successful garden- 
ing is largely a matter 
of securing the right 
seed. BUIST’S SEEDS, 
the result of 3 genera- 
tions of scientific selec- 
tion and development, 








| IE PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 


Buist’s 1927 Garden Guide 


H An illustrated catalog of home gardening 
information that tells you how and when to 
a plant the garden you have always wanted 


Send Today for Free Copy 
H Our Prices Invite Comparison 
i Free Flower Seeds with 
i Order of 50c and over. 
Robert Buist Company ji $8 91 9% = 
Phila., Pa. é 





Earliest Tomato 


is Jung’s Wayahead. 
Big ae fruit ripe as 
early July 4th. 
Nothing earlier to be 
had anywhere. As a 
special offer will 
send you a pkt. of 
this Tomato and pkt. 
of Cabbage, Carrots, 
Cucumber, 


Onion, Radish, Par- 
snip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting 
Flowers, all 10 pkts. 
for 10c. Coupon 

10c free with each 
order. Money back 
if not satisfied. 





— s FR 
J. W. JUNG na SEED co., Sta . RANDOLPH, wis, 
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Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 22 
of your memory for the details surround- 
ing it. At least we were. 

The other book, On Land and Sea With 
Caesar, might well precede the study of 
Caesar in high school. It tells, in simple, 
lively story-book style, about two young 
Roman cousins, Titus and Julius Colenus, 
who follow the great general thru vast 
forests into unknown seas, and to the 
shores of Britain, where they take part in 
the conquest. While not a book of any 
special distinction or charm, the informa- 
tion it imparts so pleasantly is very 
valuable. 

Even tiny children can get an idea of 
history these days. Here before me is an 
admirable new book by Eva March 
Tappan, Stories of America, for very 
young readers. The author has taken 
picturesque events from American his- 
tory and made stories of them. While 
written for children from six to twelve, 
the book would certainly be enjoyed by 
older members of the family circle as well. 

Have you in your family any books for 
young people on the King Arthur legends? 
All children should know these poetic 
tales. Of course the Tennyson version 
is very beautiful, but not all youngsters 
will listen to poetry—at least to long 
poems of that sort. U. Waldo Cutler has 
written a book, Stories of King Arthur and 
His Knights, whiclr is illustrated in color 
and published by Thomas Y. Crowell. 
Several little girls I know are very fond 
of this book but one boy of eleven refused 
to read it because of the “silly language.” 
The author has preserved as far as pos- 
sible the grace of the old medieval phras- 
ing, which it must be confessed makes it 
somewhat difficult reading. The Boy’s 
King Arthur by Sidney Lanier and illus- 
trated by Wyeth, is another book of these 
same tales with which I am not very 
familiar. I should look up both before 
purchasing. 

I can’t resist mentioning right here two 
books without which I feel that no child 
should be allowed to grow to adulthood. 
And both books could and should be read 
aloud in the family circle so that old as 
well as young may learn to love them. 
They are Peter Pan in Kensington Gar- 
dens and Peter Pan and Wendy, both, of 
course, by J. M. Barrie. We happen to 
have each of these books in a Scribner 
edition, the first illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham, the second by Mabel Lucie 
Atwell. There is a new edition of Peter 
Pan and Wendy just out, retold for very 
tiny tots, which might serve as an intro- 
duction to Peter Pan, but for that matter, 
it seems to me that any child of seven or 
eight could easily understand the regular 
editions. Peter Pan in any edition belongs 
on the shelf with Alice in Wonderland and 
and The Wind in the Willows, and the only 
recent children’s book quaint enough and 
dear enough to go beside him is A. A. 
Milne’s When We Were Very Young. And 
let me state emphatically once more: all 
these books can be read aloud to the entire 
family. Most of us dull adults get far too 
little of Lewis Carroll, J. M. Barrie and 
A. A. Milne! 

But my allotted space is filled. Don’t 
forget to write a letter telling of your 
own personal experience with a favorite 
“family book.” Shard your best with 
others. 
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“Yes, you can 
get it from your 
news-dealer” 


Friends Will Appreciate 
This Suggestion About 


Better Homes and Gardens 


VEN though you already know that Better Homes and Gardens 

can be found on nearly every news-stand, you may feel indebted 

to Mrs. F. R. Fuller of Ohio for pointing out a new use for this 
knowledge. Mrs. Fuller writes: 


“It has always been a pleasure for me to tell my friends about the 
helpfulness of Better Homes and Gardens. Yet at times! have hesi- 
tated to call their attention to certain articles for fear they would 
want to borrow the issue before I had finished reading it. 


“One day I noticed Better Homes and Gardens at the news-stand in 
our neighborhood. Now, whenever a friend expresses interest in 
Better Homes and Gardens, I recommend the news-stand.” 


Such recommendations have been an important factor in helping 
Better Homes and Gardens circulation to pass the 850,000 mark, 
and in helping to build, year after year, a greater magazine. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 


In case you know of two or three friends who would enjoy Better Homes 
and Gardens, there's a subscription blank enclosed for your convenience. 
Why not take advantage of our spare time commission plan. Writefor details 

















2 are OBoud of our Ofoultry 


that are kept in town is that the 
birds are overfed. Kept practically 
in confinement, with a comparatively 


$ ir - greatest trouble with most flocks 
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ARBIE METHER 


cannot be done, I usually resort to 
sprouted oats or feed ground alfalfa 
meal. But with the refuse that we have 
from the kitchen, it does not require 
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Mr. Mether finds this type of coop very practical 


large number of birds for the space that 
is available, they do not get the range 
nor the exercise that is necessary to keep 
down the fat, consequently they become 
lazy and too logy for the best egg pro- 
duction. Of course, this condition during 
the breeding season materially reduces 
the fertility of the eggs and the vigor 
and vitality of the offspring. I do not 
have the space to allow the necessary 
range but I compel the birds 
to take plenty of exercise by 
using plenty of litter and by 
keeping the feed down so that 
they are always ready for their 
feed and are kept working for 
what they do get. Too much 
feed is worse than not enough. 

I usually keep a flock of fifteen 
to eighteen hens during the 
winter, and in the summertime 
I have room for forty or fifty 
chickens. If I had a larger 
number I might mix my own 
feed but with the limited num- 
ber that I keep, it pays me best 
to buy the prepared mashes and 
scratch feeds. The mashes are 
fed dry in self-feeders where the 
hens or the growing chicks can 
have access to them at all times. 
In the morning, I feed a little 
of the scratch feed in a litter 
of straw but not enough to fill 
the birds up. They should be 
kept hungry enough so that they 
will work. In the evening it is 
a good plan to feed all the 
scratch feed that the birds will 
eat. They should go to the 
roosts with full crops. 

During the fall and winter, when there 
is no green feed that can be cut from the 
lawn or secured from the garden, I am 
generally fortunate enough to secure 
waste lettuce leaves or other green ma- 
terial from the grocery stores. When this 
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much other feed to keep the birds in good 
laying condition. 

Thus far I have been fortunate to 
keep my flock free from disease. I like 
to clean the houses out once a week. 
Early in the spring I spade up the old 
pens and seed them to oats. This gives 
me a chance to change the pens and also 
provides green feed. Each spring and 
during the fall the house is sprayed inside 








with a good disinfectant. A little kero- 
sene or lice killer on the roosts will keep 


them free from mites. A pinch of sodium 
fluoride dusted on the birds under each 
wing, under the vent and on the back, 
keeps the flock clean of lice. It is really 


This pure-bred hen 
laid 250 eggs in 
one season 





surprising to find how quickly the lice 
will leave after the fluoride has been 
applied. 

Most of the diseases show up during 
cold or damp weather. I think good, dry 
houses that are free from drafts have a 
good deal to do with keeping the flock 
healthy and vigorous. It has been sug- 
gested that the ideal condition is four 
square feet of floor space per bird for the 
larger breeds but it is my observation 
that the people who do not have a large 


' flock are usually able to maintain a higher 


egg production and a healthier flock. My 
house is built for thirty birds but I usually 
keep about half that number in it. 

After experimenting with several dif- 
ferent types of houses I have decided 
that the shed type for the small flock 
is about as economical and as good as any 
to build. My larger house is 10x12 feet 
on the ground, seven feet high in front 
and five feet high in the rear. The sides 
and roof were covered with ship lap and 
then a layer of stone asbestos roofing. This 
is not only waterproof but it effectively 
stops all drafts: it is warm in the winter 
and is a material that will not harbor 
lice. More than that it makes a very 
neat and attractive looking house. 

There are two windows in front, each 
2x4 feet, and arranged eighteen inches 
from the floor. This stops direct drafts 
blowing in on tbe birds when they are 
on the floor. Above each window is a 
small strip of cloth about eighteen inches 
wide. This helps to provide ventilation 
in the wintertime when the windows 
are all in. The door is covered with roof- 
ing material but I intend this 
winter to cover it with some- 
thing which will admit more 
sunlight into the house. 

By raising a few pullets each 
year and then by cutting down 
the number of hens to what my 
house will accommodate, I can 
get rid of the poorly shaped 
birds and the poor producers. 
For winter egg pa weer it 


mt 
*i3 would pay me to force the pul- 


lets by feeding wet mashes, but 
I like to get the most eggs dur- 
ing the breeding season of the 
spring and, of course, I want to 
get as high a percentage of fer- 
tility as possible. Early 
production in my case woul 
mean that the pullets would 
begin laying before they were 
fully mature; it would mean a 
sacrifice in vitality of the birds 
and in fertility of the eggs just 
at the time of the year when it 
would be most desirable. Then 
too, the early producers would 
begin to slack up a little when 
they should be laying heaviest. 

I find that with a flock of 
only a few chickens, it pays me 
best to keep quality stuff, selling eggs for 
breeding purposes in the spring and the 
surplus of the good birds for breeding 
purposes. One good bird will make me 
more profit than all the eggs that I could 
sell during the winter. 


Better Homes and Gardens, January, 1927 
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E Mary Make $1,000 to $5,000a Year 
Part or Full Time 


Lots of room for YOU in the poultry business. 
Everybody eats eggs and poulry meat. But 
only 15% seoduee i them. hy not let the a 
fellow pay YOU the fancy prices. Easy 
started. Thousands use our methods as Y tinea 
in new, up-to-date course prepared PBtany M, 
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Get FREE Book 

Free *ook,"*How to Raise Poultry for Profit”, 
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pee: ‘how to hatch and rear poultry successful aT, 

-stablished 1874. Only 25c tor 9 mos. Stamps accepted. 
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New Edition! 30 pages of information on feeding, 
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& professional, Conkey’s Book is worth dollars to you. 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


A Miniature Window Garden 


OR several winters I have found this 

idea, borrowed from the Japanese, 
very interesting as well as beautiful. And 
where there are children, there is nothing 
that pleases them more in the way of 
floral display for the home. 

I use a box eight inches deep, three feet 
long and eighteen inches wide, but the 
size can be varied to fit the window for 
which it is intended. The depth, however, 
should be not less than eight inches. 

In the bottom, place a layer of gravel, 
cover that with dry moss, then fill to 
within an inch of the top of box with good, 
rich dirt—leaf mold is best, I have found. 

My box represents a woodland scene, 
with hillocks, ravines, forest, and a tiny 
lake, with a wee log cabin on the bank of 
the water. 

I made thecabin out of sticks, glued to- 
gether at the corners, with a little {re- 
place chimney at one end built of putty 
and pebbles. The roof is of cardboard cut 
to represent clapboards and glued in 
place. Cardboard forms the door and a 
tiny piece of real glass, the window. 

The lake is a shallow, oval dish, sunk 
into the dirt, and a tiny celluloid duck 
floats upon the water. A little rustic 
bridge spans the ravine near the lake. 

The forest is composed of small plants 
taken from the flower beds and borders, 
and transplanted to the box garden. The 
best plants for this purpose are koehia, or 
summeér hedge, as it is sometimes called. 
I find small, slender plants where they 
have been allowed to grow too thick, and 
in the box garden they resemble Lom- 
bardy ae arranged in groups or 
rows. Evergreen or cedar twigs, I use 
also, as they remain green in the moist 
dirt all winter. Masses of color are made 
by using sprays of cock’s comb, bachelor’s 
buttons, ostrich plume and bittersweet 
stuck down into the soil. I find a few 
small castor bean plants, three or four 
inches tall, also, and these live and grow 
all winter, but do not get very large. Or 
I plant a few of the seeds, and enjoy 
watching the plants peep thru and de- 
velop. 

I make little walks and driveways with 
sand and pebbles, place small stones 
about to simulate bowlders, use green 
moss for grass plots, brown for dead- 
looking spaces. 

Sometimes I plant orange and lemon 
seeds in groups, and they make bright, 
os ts in the tiny landscape. 

ren like tomake tiny clay animals, 
Mg and even people to add to the box. 

A friend’s little girl made a “Hiawatha” 
box, with the famous Indian hero in a 
canoe on the lake, a wigwam of bark near- 
by, and some of the animals in modeling 
clay.—Mrs. C. E. B., Arkansas. 
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It’s Roup Time 
Look Out! 


Cold, wet days—that’s when Roup gets its 
start, and if not quickly checked, often runs 
through an entire flock, causing great loss. 

Don't let this terribly contagious disease get a 
startin your flock. Remember, Conkey’s Roup 
Remedy is the one doctor that never fails. 

You know the symptoms—tace swollen, run- 
ning at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistle or 
sneeze when breathing, frequent wiping of 
on feathers, breath with catarrhal odor. 

Cosher'e/ s Roup Remedy comes in the form of a 
powder; easily dissolves in water. Chickens doctor 
themselves as they drink. 

ok - Coater’ S pomp Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c. » $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
§ 1b. can, wis 75; Fp aegaid 

Conboy. 8 Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; galion, $7.00; all post ‘paid. 
Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all post paid. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
can pay the postman for the remedy only when 
it arrives. 242) 
Conkey’s Poultry Book, sent for only 4 cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co. 
6666 Broadwav. Cleveland. Ohio. 


Best Poultry Paper 


Bacaral col gplors, su} iraitable' for framing, 


M > 
3  Montha’ Trial 15¢ 
Monthly 90 to 120 pages. Practical 
en. 
Seles Oe Sore sols we. 82. 


Dept. 96, Mt. Morris, IL 


“Aristocrat” Barred Rocks 


Let me help you get started NOW with that 
wonder strain of poultry you hear so much 
about. “Aristocrats’’ are the W orld’s fore- 
most strain of Showbird-Layers. Winners 
of blueribbons everywhere. Enormous Lay- 
ers. Unrivaied as Profit-Producers. Write 
today for 32-page Barred Rock Book. 
Full of beautiful illustrations from life and helpful advice. 
Vv Vv — dD. 


HOLTERMAN, Fancier, 
Box E - - Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








































Kertin’s Grand View Pouttry Farm,Boex 17, Center Hall, Pa. 


SEND NO MONEY!+ tare CHICKS 


Just mail Toe oreo . We > C. O. D. and guarantee 
gooons = 100% live delivery peuedy. gore chicks 
= BA, -to-lay flocks; W and Buff Leg- 

is ;, and Wh. 5 Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas, 14c; 
Buff Rocks, B 10c: Black Mino: orcas 15e: 
mixed 10c: all de, 12c, Ondere tor BO chicks le more, 25 chicks 2c more. 
ilver arm, Box B, Silver Lake, Ind. 

















BABY CHICKS They 4. 
Cured be capers tonlaell ana cteoneed. ty 
Poultry Department, Ohio State University. 

WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 


Tells about our igreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. rite today. Our prices right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co. Box 52 Gibsonburg, Obie 


HOW TO RAISE THE CHICKS 


te: sonar. Gives successful methods 
—_ eT Necding and | 


Iso the Essentials of brooder house 
for FRE 
mr ERER coy, MA Ave 


ae etect of ultra-violet rare on chicks. Write 


co STEEL PRODUCTS Co. 
HEN N Se Mann's $ ONE CUTTER 








MANSFIELD, OHIG 
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Plan for Herbs in Gour Garden 


N grandmother’s time no garden 
was complete without its fringe 
of herbs, both medicinal and 

culinary, altho I believe she gave 
precedence to the former kind, since 
a part of every housewife’s business was 
dosing the family on occasion. 

There was balm and catnip, worm- 
wood and camomile, horehound and 
peppermint, tansy and pennyroyal. How 
good they smelled—and how horrible 
they tasted! It was a part of the summer 
harvest to gather great bunches of these 
and hang them in the attic to dry. Today, 
with the drug store just around the 
corner, we do not have to be our own 
apothecaries, but if you have an herb 
bed, by all means include these aromatic 
medicinal plants for sweet sentiment’s 
sake, if nothing else. With 
the exception of camomile, 
they are all perennials, as in- 
deed are most herbs of all 
kinds, many of them growing 
wild in some localities. Pen- 
nyroyal may be found in the 
woods on hillsides and pep- 
permint, tansy and catnip 
flank many a country road- 
side. 

Be careful when you plant 
the mints that they have a 
place all to themselves, for 
they spread rapidly and soon 
choke out the less vigorous 

lants. It is best to sink 

ards all around the bed to 
keep it within bounds. Tan- 
sy, too, is wont to spread 
unduly. Once started, how- 
ever, that is practically all 
the care the herb garden 
needs—an occasional thin- 
ning out to protect the less 
prolific varieties from their 
rampant neighbors. 

Among the sweet, or pot 
herbs, that may be grown 
from seed, the following are 
listed as annuals: anise, 
sweet basil, borage, caraway, 
coriander, cumin, dill, saf- 
fron, sorrel, peppergrass, and 
the French summer thyme. 
The choicest plants of these 
should be marked and allowed to go to 
seed for next year’s crop. Grandmother’s 
way was to break off a good portion of the 
stem bearing the seed and lay it away to 
dry intact. 


“THE herbs that may be depended upon 
to come up every year are sweet 
fennel, lavender, the mints, rosemary, 
rue, sage, summer savory, winter savory, 
sweet marjoram, parsley and the broad- 
leaved English thyme. All these may be 
propagated from seed but there are a few 
old stand-bys that are best started from 
roots. These include tarragon, chives, 
and horseradish. Camomile, lavender, 
pennyroyal, mint, rosemary, sage, winter 
savory and the English thyme may also 
be purchased in root form from most 
nurseries. 

Again for sentiment’s sake, no less for 
convenience, the herb bed should be lo- 
cated as near the kitchen dooryard as 
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MAY BELLE BROOKS 


Even Today These Aromatic 
Plants Have Various Uses 


possible. A very small space will accom- 
modate all the varieties mentioned, since 
it is not necessary to grow them in great 
quantities. Herbs, like all seasonings, 
should be used sparingly. Almost any 
city backyard, tho small, will admit of 
an herb garden. And if never put to their 
practical use, the herbs are worth growing 
for sheer delight. 

The soil should preferably be enriched, 
but the average garden loam is satisfac- 
tory. Rake it very fine before putting in 
any seed, cover lightly with earth and 
sprinkle thoroly with a fine spray that 


dca Z Yt 1b Ee ccc, 







Wild ginger, with its queer flowers and pungent leaves, is an 


interesting plant for the herb garden 


will not wash away the seeds. Cover each 
row with a board, pressed firmly down, 
and leave for a day or two. This prevents 
too rapid drying of the soil, the retained 
moisture hastening germination. Better 
than the board, however, is a sheet of 
glass, raised an eighth of an inch and 
kept on until germination appears. 
Parsley is slower to germinate than most 
seeds and sometimes in dry weather 
fails to come up at all. A preliminary 
soaking in warm water for several hours 
before planting will help, together with 
a daily use of the sprinkling can after it 
is in the ground. It needs winter protec- 
tion in severe climates. Early in Sep- 
tember a pot or two should be taken up 
for winter use. Do not bring it into the 
house immediately, but gradually accus- 
tom it to the change by leaving it in the 
garden a few days, then on the porch 
awhile. A root of the chives should also 
be potted for house use. 


LOI a i shhh dadah sb dasss bbs saistasr ssa tlsssbbdisicg 


Many of these flavorings are fam- 
iliar to every cook, such as parsley, 
sage, dill, mint or levee. the 
latter being the only one not edible, 
its use being confined to the linen 
closet, but an acquaintance with the 
less common seasonings will improve 
the art of cookery. The seed of anise 
is the part generally used for flavoring 
small cakes or candies, as are also cori- 
ander and caraway. An unusual use of 
the latter consists in sprinkling roast 
beef with them while cooking. Cumin is a 
little-known flavoring for pastries; saffron 
is used principally for coloring but is also 
liked for its flavor by some. 

Borage is very attractive to bees 
but I do not know of any particular 
culinary use for it. Sweet marjoram and 

thyme are splendid with 

meats. A favorite recipe for 

croquettes owes its popular- 

ity to these two ingredients. 

Savory is also good in meat 

dishes while sweet basil may 

be used in soups; sweet 

fennel in sauces and rose- 

a 4 mary wherever it is liked. 

2 There is room for much ex- 

arr pay. in the use of 

erbs as a seasoning agent— 

only be careful not to overdo 

it. The French cook’s ex- 

pression, “soupcon,” applies 
particularly to herbs. 


‘THE leaves of the tarragon 
plant are laid in vinegar 
to flavor it for certain salads. 
Chives belongs to the onion 
family, the flavor, however, 
being more delicate. The 
green shoots are cut off and 
minced. The root only of the 
horseradish is employed, tho 
grandmother used to put a 
leaf or two in her greens and 
always used the broad leaves 
on the forehead to cool the 
feverish brow and grand- 
father lined his hat with them 
on blistering days in the 
field. Tansy, laid along the 
shelves, will sometimes rid 
the pantry of mice or ants. 
Both sorrel and peppergrass are the 
same old plants the children love to 
nibble, only much improved by cultiva- 
tion. They are useful in salads or as 
garnishes for cold meats. The pepper- 
grass is a species of cress adapted to 
garden soils. Only a small quantity should 
‘be planted ata time, as it soon goes to 
a 4 It resembles parsley in appearance 
but has 4 more pungent flavor. Spear- 
mint is the most versatile of all the 
herbs, being good with meats, vegetables, 
sweets or drinks, and is so hardy that 
every household should boast a clump of it. 

On the small city lot it sometimes hap- 
pens that flowers crowd out most of the 
vegetables. When such is the case a few 
herbs may be tucked away in some corner 
of the perennial border, care being taken, 
of course, to prevent the plants’ spread- 
ing. Atany rate be sure to find a place for 
a few of these old favorites in your 
garden, 
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GUEST—" Just think, you've built it all since July, How did you manage to make it so wonderfully complete >” 


THE 
THE HOSTESS—“I must confess we haven't done it 


for more than four years.” 


since July. Jt only took four months to build our home, but we have been planning it 


*‘It took only four months to build our home, 
but we spent more than four years planning it’”’ 


“Four months to build, but four years to plan” 
clearly expresses the attitude of Better Homes 
and Gardens readers. They realize that build- 
ing a home, decorating a room or even prepar- 
ing a dinner, requires careful planning. 


Every month, Better Homes and Gardens plays 
an important part in this planning. From 
shingles to heating plants, from living room 
furniture to kitchen cabinets and even the 
food that goes in them, Better Homes and 
Gardens helps to decide what is best to use. 


BETTER HOMES 


To these families more than 850,000 
of them Better Homes and Gardens is 
a close friend. Its editorial columns and its 
advertising columns alike are of value in plan- 
ning each phase of home life to their entire sat- 
isfaction. 


Thus it is entirely natural that both subscribers 
and advertisers write us saying Better Homes 
and Gardens has a tremendous influence in 
home development—an influence not duplicated 
by any other magazine. 
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When the worn is done, 
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Which then daddy, belle, 
Of giants on the mountain tops 
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ony time’s a rosy time 
In 31 e fivelight 
dust before the rabbit hoys 
‘Whisper au good night, 
Cuddled up in father’s arms 


nd in mother’s too, 
tony time's a cozy Lime 
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OAK 


over old worn floors 


Modernize the rooms of your home, at 
reasonable cost, without disturbing any 
woodwork except the moulding at the 
baseboard. 

OAK lends beauty and dignity, harmonizing 
with furnishings of whatever period, 
OAK makes a permanent floor, time only 

enriching its mellowness. The lustrous sur- 

face is easily kept in perfect condition, 
promoting health and saving housework. 
Oak floors add value to property 
for rental or sale, at anegligible 
expense compared with tempo- 
rary floor coverings. 


Write for this booklet 
—containing modern color 
finishes with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
866 Hearst Building . CHICAGO 


Sc mé he Fireplace 
Heats the wholeroom—and without smoke 


Fireplaces have been expensive luxuries. They have 
smoked and actually chilled the rooms by drawing in 
cold air from windows and doors. 90% of the heat 
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has gone up the chimney. ~>) \ 
| 


Now all is changed. Don't 
build another fi un- 
til you learn all t the 


FIREPLACE 


Heats and ventilates 
the whole room. Smoke- 
less regardless of wind or 
weather. Saves time, ma- 
terial and labor in fireplace 
construction. pays for it- 
self in heat saved. No cold drafts. Plenty of pure heated air. 

Write today for your free copy of “Fireplace perfec- 
tion.” It tells and proves the whole interesting story. 


HEATILA le 
508 Glen Ave. Colvin SS; me } N. ¥. 


COMFORTS of the City] 


—in the Country Home 


water, electric lights 
and modern sewage for 
the country home, giving the 
equal of city comforts, are made 
and installed by KEWANEE. 
More than 200 private systems 
are backed by a quarter century 
of experience and the nation- 
iid cake 
ic-electric engineers. 
KEWANEE systems and; 
A KEWANEE service are 
e where. Write us your needs— 
counsel FREE. 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
KEWANEE 68. Franktio 


Now$125 KEWANEE 


To Hang Up Things 
In the Living Room 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
For All Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Delicious Ways With Canned 
Vegetables 


Continued from page 31 


in a hot oven (500 degrees F.) until 
richly browned. 

Creole Corn.—Proceed exactly as above, 
but mix corn with a little diced cooked 
chicken, turkey, or fresh pork, in either 
the cream or tomato sauce. This makes a 
delicious main dish. 

Corn Escallop.—Mix a can of corn with 
a beaten egg, half a cupful-of milk (more if 
corn is dry), a teaspoonful each of salt and 
sugar, pepper as wished, a tablespoonful 
of melted butter, and a little minced red 
or green sweet pepper if possible. Pour 
into a liberally buttered baking dish, 
sprinkle with crumbs or grated cheese, dot 
with butter if crumbs are used, and bake 
in a 400 degree F. oven until set and 
browned. 

Stuffed Beets.—Hollow out good-sized 
canned beets and heat carefully, then 
arrange closely together in a hot buttered 
serving dish, put a bit of butter and a 
sprinkling of salt in each, and fill with the 
portion that was removed, diced and 
mixed with hot canned peas (utilize left- 
overs), well seasoned with liberal butter. 
Stick a sprig of parsley in each. All 
should be very hot. 

Cooked Turnip Cups (hollow out after 
they are cooked) may be filled with peas 
in cream sauce, or with diced carrots and 
peas, and form a delicious and ornamental 
vegetable combination. 

Use either of the above as a garnish for 
Hamburg steak balls, croquettes, chops, 
— like, as a one-dish course, if you 
wish. 

Canned Vegetables in Ramekins.—Mix 
equal parts of canned peas, diced 
cooked carrots, and midget lima, string 
or sieva beans; heat in mock Hollandaise 
sauce or a fine cream sauce, and with the 
combination fill well-buttered glass rame- 
kins. Sprinkle with crumbs, dot with 
butter, and set in a hot oven (500 degrees 
F.) until lightly browned. Garnish with 
sprigs of parsley or with pimento cut in 
fancy shapes. These are very nice with 
cold meat or canned fish. 


Canned Tomaio is one of our most use- 
ful canned products, invaluable to the 
housekeeper. Has your chili sauce or red 
chow-chow given out? Try this: To one 
can of tomato add one pepper and two 
onions, minced, two cloves, a stick of 
cinnamon, one-fourth cupful or less of 


vinegar, half a cupful of brown sugar, salt, | 


pepper, and dash of cayenne to your taste 
and simmer, stirring, until thickened and 
like a sauce. This is as delicious a piquant 
relish as one could wish and is no trouble 
at all. 

Winter Vegetable Soup.—To one quart 
of stock or water (if the latter, add a 
bouillon cube or two) add a can of tomato, 
one onion and one carrot minced, two 
cloves, a few sprigs of parsley and celery 
leaves if on hand, a dash of cayenne, and 
salt, Pepper, and sugar to taste. Simmer, 
covered, about two hours, stirring occa- 
sionally. Half an hour before taking up 
add about one-fourth cupful each of any 
or all congenial vegetable Jeft-overs on 
hand, such as peas, corn, string or shell 
beans, and simmer until needed. Add a 
butter ball and serve. Plan this soup 
when you have odds and ends of vege- 
tables to utilize. Add more water from 
time to time if needed. 

Spinach Souffle.—Chop half a cupful of 
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Fels-Naptha gives you 
extra washing help 
in water of any 
temperature! 


Safe! Quick! Thorough! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 


FELS-NAPTHA 


BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR, 








Its MAGIC TOUCH 
‘brings crystal clear- 
ness to your china 
and glassware! Use it! 


STARTED 


CRASH TOW4EIN G 
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Uf - oy Fabrle Pa'nting and Emre. 
Yj . Beaw an extremely popular. 
Yy MONEY or pirts de ‘orati 

ashes 


scarfs, dresses, lingerie, doilie:, pil Ay ey 
3, Ows, er, etc. 

Wi and Hand 

minutes sell 


. L kerchiefs made in few 
atadollar. Anyone can do it. 

SPECIAL AL OFFER 
Complete No. 1 Outfit containing everything required, 
yee with full instructions, 
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HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air, 
Just fill with water 
and hang on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles. 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homesevery- 
where. 


Four for 
$5.00 
$5.25 West of the Mississippi. Postage prepaid 
DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Dept. BH 3 25 Common Street Boston, Mass. 


Plants for $ 








the Aquarium 


Keep — aa fish healthy and 





happy, the water clearer and purer 
with these dainty plants. I grow 
thousands of the best plants for 
aquariumsand will send promptly on 
receipt of your order. 


7 Assorted Plants for $1 
Aquariums, postpaid 


Plants will vary in color from light to dark 
green and dark red. Send your order now, 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
666 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 


















Garly Daisy Grape ~ 
* cA very hardy black 


pe—sweet and juicy, bears 
na every year, indispen- 
sible for cold sections, fine 
any where—one of the leaders 
of West Hill's 66 varieties— 
Strong two year vines 50c each 
postpaid. 
We are grape specialists of 
50 years standing, and large 
growers of Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Shrubs and Peren- 
nials—Send for free deserip- 
tive catalog today. We can 
supply your needs at a _— 


West Hill N 


TRULY wonderful, extra 











urseries, In 
Box 12 Fredonia, N. ¥ 
Shrubs eae 


1 Clematis Vine 25c 


To secure 10,000 more patrons 
this season, we make this wonder- 
fal offer. Send 25c and we will 











deliver sor fear, Bow W 1 Hardy Paniculata 

Clematis Vi a] Year, Snow White, Fragrant, Strong 
Grower. Big free needed for your 
grounds, orchard, Bey a E Write today, 


Pomona United Nurseries, 51 Tree Ave., Dansville, N. Y. 




















Better Homes and Gardens 


canned spinach and mix with one cupful 
of ordinary highly seasoned cream sauce. 
Add two beaten egg yolks, stirring, and 
cook one minute. Set to cool. When cool, 
add the stiffly beaten egg whites, 


bake in a 375-degree F. oven ron rdw 
to thirty minutes, that is, until brown, 
puffed and set. Serve immediately. 
Mushrooms sauce is delicious with this 
souffle, and splendid American-canned 
mushrooms may now be bought. Acupful 
of any left - over canned vegetable, 
chopped, may be substituted for the 
spinach. Corn souffle is delicious with 
tomato sauce. 

Tomato Piquant.—Stew a can of to- 
matoes, stirring occasionally, about twen- 
ty minutes or until thick and rich; add a 
tablespoonful of minced sweet pepper, a 
teaspoonful of minced onion, salt, pepper, 
and sugar to your taste, and half a cup- 
ful of grated or diced sharp cheese. Stir 
until cheese is melted, add a teaspoonful 
of butter and serve immediately on hot 
buttered toast. You will agree that this 
— an excellent Sunday night supper 

ish. 

String Beans, New Jersey Style-—String 
beans often have a peculiar, beany taste. 
Rinse a can of the beans in cold water and 
let stand in the air for an hour. Fry a 
finely minced onion in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter for five minutes; add a pint of 
canned tomato and cook, stirring, until 
like a sauce—about fifteen minutes; then 
add beans, salt and pepper to taste, two 
cloves, one or two bouillon cubes dis- 
solved in hot water, and simmer fifteen 
minutes or so; add a teaspoonful of sugar 
and a butter ball, and serve. 

Savory Asparagus.—Aerate, heat, and 
drain a can of asparagus, add salt, and 
arrange carefully on oblongs of hot but- 
tered toast. Pour over a little melted 
butter, grate cheese over, and set in the 
oven until cheese is melted. Serve imme- 
diately. 

Macedoine of Canned Vegetables is good 
to serve when vegetable left-overs are on 
hand. Combine various canned vege- 
tables—peas, diced carrots, asparagus 
tips, midget string and shell beans—in 
any combination you like, and heat in the 
double boiler with two tablespoonfuls of 
butter or three or four of thick cream. 
Add salt to taste, a teaspoonful of sugar, 
and serve, very hot, with croquettes, 
fish or any meats. It is most delicious. 
Midget onions are a delectable addition. 

Italian Spinach. ds lek fine one can of 
a. drain, add a lightly beaten egg, 
salt and pepper to taste, and grated 
cheese as liked (two or three tablespoon- 
fuls at least). Make into croquettes, lay 
in a buttered shallow pan, and set in a 
hot oven (500 degrees F.) for ten minutes, 
or until lightly browned. 

Oven Patties —Make a good rich bis- 
cuit dough, roll thin, cut in good-sized 
rounds, and place a spoonful of highl 
seasoned minced corn to which ounmial 
thick cream sauce to moisten is added, in 
the middle of each. Add dots of butter, 
moisten rim, fold over and press edges 
together. Arrange in a buttered pan, 
brush tops with milk and bake in a 500- 
degree F. oven until browned. Serve im- 
mediately on a hot chop dish, pouring a 
little tomato*or cream sauce around. 
rig with parsley and serve as a main 

ish. 

Asparagus Tips With Peas.—For this 
dish use the canned inch-length green 
tips. Heat together equal parts of these 
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| Avoid Typhoid 


our io to | ss only by improper sewage disposal 


a well-buttered glass baking vo 


ou can now have the convenience 
and health protection of modern 
bathroom and toilet for your subur- 
ban or country home or camp with 


Dac 
[NO SEWERS Ui, 
= come SEPTIC TANKS 


blem of yor water 
— ecomically or water 
= follows U. 8. Public 







tollets without 

Health Bervies. Not 
Before "You Decide 

write for San-Equip folders and free 

plan sheets. Give us the brief details 

of your problems and we will 

do the rest. No obligation. 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 
weft Sapa 








B97 is anestablished fact. Millions 
of plants grown every year on our own 
land for your planting. Buy direct from 
the grower—save money. Baldwin quality 


tS ee 
guarantee” is your protection. There is 
Big Money in Berries and Fruits now 


Ours goiee book, illustrated in natural colors 
ith truthfal descriptions, tells you all 


SpiDWi "oA, >, BaLDwiN 








Romance 
—brick calgary $1. 
rick—Il story........ 
fine Memes picoi Styl 
opean 
story ur Ps 3 


 sgeobebiag for HOMES 






KT ows. “a1 50 





SPECIAL: 3-$1.50 DOOKS forsia srpue St plans, 81,00 
$4. 1-$1.50 book two $1 for West Coast, Bungalows 
$3. All seven books for $7. Homes............ se 2.00 


E.W. STILLWELL &.CO, Architects, 450 Cal Bldg.,Los Angeles 














Be a Tea Room Expert 


Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Washington, D. C. 








BOOK OF RARE BULBS 


FREE. It contains valuable color and 
planting tions and lists the dahlias 
and gladiolus which are my creations. 
Their beauty isfamous. Send for book today. 


CARL SALBACH 
300 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California 














DECORATIVE OLD MAPS 
Old luxe 

















THE LITTLE DAHLIA CATALOG 


tells you all about Dahlias. 
Write for your copy today. 


COLONIAL FARMS, Coatesville, Pa. 








named va- 


Gladiolus Fete, Paw’ all). yell €00d 


Amateur collection for $2.75 post paid. Write for list. 
Ro Br ices sates ne pe eee “DED. 
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-~ canned peas (half a can of each) in a | 


little boiling salted water. Drain very 
tharuly, add one tablespoonful of butter, 
and add the vegetable to about a cupful 
of cream sauce in the double boiler. Com- 
bine carefully, and when boiling hot, serve 
on rounds of hot buttered toast. Garnish 
with thinly sliced hard-boiled egg or 
parsley, or both. 

When using canned vegetables, the 
flavor is entirely changed and much 
variety afforded by the use of various 
sauces. Sometimes serve them simply 
buttered; sometimes substitute a few 
spoonfuls of thick cream which gives them 
a very delicious, delicate flavor; some- 
times — when congenial — use ‘tomato 
sauce; sometimes a mock or real Hollan- 
daise; sometimes a vinaigrette sauce. 
Some vegetable arrangements or com- 
binations are very attractive garnished 
with sliced lemon, each slice dipped in 
finely chopped parsley. 

General Suggestions.—Carrots and peas, 
buttered or creamed, are a delicious com- 
bination; sometimes add string or sieva 
beans to these. Left-over peas and grated 
or chopped raw carrots make a very good 
salad; chopped canned beets in white 
lettuce cups, with French or mayonnaise 
dressing, make an attractive and piquant 
salad; garnish these with olive curls, 
capers, or chopped hard- — egg. Left- 
over canned spinach, highly seasoned, 
made into small balls, ‘filed, laid on 
lettuce and dressed with any ‘preferred 
dressing, forms an unusual, healthful, and 
attractive salad; neighbor each servi 
with a cream cheese ball, one side dcodtied 
with paprika. 

Suitable canned vegetable left-overs 
may be diced, combined, heated, dressed 
with pepper, salt, butter, or mixed with 
a tomato or cream sauce, and used as a 
filling for a puffy omelette. Pour more 
sauce around. Canned spinach furnishes 
an attractive and delicious main dish for 
a home or a company lunch if chopped, 
heated, dressed, and pressed into a ring 
mold. When served unmold on a hot chop 
dish, and fill middle with broken creamed 
mushrooms or minced ham in a rather 
thick cream sauce. 

Italian Salad is a novel and attractive 
vegetable arrangement. Halve red sweet 
peppers, remove seeds, and set them in 
nests of white lettuce. Fill with Julienne 
string beans (that is, cut in narrow strips), 
cover with highly seasoned French dress- 
ing, and top each salad with a cheese ball. 
Canned peas or peas and diced carrots 
may be substituted. It is the gayest salad 
imaginable! 

None of the above recipes and sugges- 
tions are unduly elaborate, nor very 
costly as to time or money spent. Stray 
off the beaten track occasionally when 
serving your canned vegetables! 











Better Homes and Gardens 


No Tomato 
Can Compare 


In size, solidity, meatiness, produc- 
tiveness, and especially in quality, 
with Woods Famous Brimmer. They 
have no core and very a sia 

Another specialty in . 
Catalog is a Cantaloupe that for fla- 
vor a. | size is the king of all melons, 
Their flavor is equal to Honeydew 
they often weigh 15 to 20 lbs. 

Wood's Catalog will like ——— your 
ideas of what a catalog sho’ 


aatts 
Better 
Book 


of seeds 
that 


In Your Mail Box Free— 


Just say, “Send catalog,” either 
card or letter, and in a few days you will 


find valuable "information easily accessible, * 


t seeds and crops in your mail box. 


T. W. Wood & Sons 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
45 S. lath St., Richmond, Va. 
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Truly Helpful— 


Is the Planter’s Time Table~ in 
Wood’s convenient catalog. It shows 
when to plant—quantity of seed for 
100 feet or an acre—distance between 
rows and apartin row. Depth, etc. 

Hundreds of customers have told us 
this has helped them to greatly in- 
crease results from their garden. 

oy and planter’s table are yours 
for th May we send them? 


Free 


flower 
seed 


collections 


Page + 
2 ives 
details 








.. Great Layers. Bred from parent stock wi 
,1 289 egg pen a’ ~" Result of years of trap- 


b| nesting famous 
1927 ‘Chick Book 


Tells all A this wonder 


ek. | "Vleable information 
‘t buy until 


toe Bei = formation on care and f 


this book. Send 





a5 ey Cryer, Dot Zeeland, Mich. 









Snows a bes 53 vaneties Old Rehable Blood 

\Tested Frocks SHOCMAKEN STR STRA. wr best for 38 

years. Gives tacts about bandos, housing, 
le comets LOW PRICES on fowls, 
Supphes. BOOK F 


E SHOEMAKER, Box 88, FREEFORT, IL. 


GOBREEDS Yen"P ten fyt 








America’s great Industry. 
W. A. Weber, Bex 55, Man 
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KENTUCKY Send only $1.00 and postman 
the rest after you see Pure- 

bred stock selected aes — 








judge. Big 
Kentucky Hatchery, 362 W. 4th St., Bo edly Ky. 













YOUR POULTRY PARTNER 
Will tell you how to make your hens double your 
egg money during these cold winter months. Just 
send us your name and without obligation on your 
part we will send you FREE January number 


Everybocys Poultry Magazine, Box 798, Hanover, Pa. 
SQUAB ( BOOK FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 

Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 

printed in colors telling how to doit. You 
surprised 


will be PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
600 Highlands, Mass. 
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Fee et 
Peni eo eae 


SMITH BROTHERS BROODER 
Better Flocks, Less Time, Less Loss. Healthy 
heat, automatic control. No fire risks. 5 sizes, 

’ low prices. 1fhardware stores or hatchery can't 
supply order direct. WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER! 
oe. 





WELLINGTON J. SMITH CO. 564 Davie-Farley Bide.. c 









130 EGG INCUBATOR $12.90 





im Uevetk @ mia ele tia 
yg Eee ques er ho 
Dept. 101, {ndlanapelis, Ind. 


LANS: 








fully 


seine mat guarantee 











= describes 100% 1 fee cates 
INDIANA HATCHERIES, Dept.21, FT. WAYNE. Imp. 


Every breeder selected and 
Ohio Accredited Chicks fori SS° Super trained 
oa authorised by Ohio State University. Quality cusranteed by this 
direct. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Send for our 
ade and price list. Shows prise winning stock. Write today. 
NEWARK Hy eee HATCHERY, E. W. Kemanitzer, 
90 Prospect St. Newark, 




















BENNIE HALL 




















Above is shown an enlarged square from the 
patchwork quilt illustrated in sketch below. The 
patches are first buttonholed in place with pink 
floss, then outlined with black. The connecting 
lines are outlined first in pink, then in black; 
veins, pink and black outline; dots, orange 
French knots. At right, detail of work is shown 





Address all pattern orders 





New Designs for Bedroom ont Kitchen 





The unusually attractive 


towels shown above were 
embroidered from mo- 
tifs included in pattern 
No. 242, blue, 20 cents. 
The work is done in out- 
line, French knots and 
lasy daisy stitches with 
flosses in bright colors. 
Floss to embroider six 
towels will be sent for 
60 cents in addition to 
cost of pattern 










and inquiries to Mrs. Ben- 
nie Hall, Better Homes | 
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and Gardens, Des Moines, 

















Iowa. Please do not ask 
for C.O.D. service 




























Pattern No. 240, in blue, 
is much more complete 





than the ordinary quilt 
pattern. It gives transfer 
designs for 18 patchwork 
squares, sufficient for a 
, regulation size quilt, also 






































cutting outlines for all 
applique pieces, and sells 
for 80 cents. Motifs meas- 
ure 9 inches square. The 
quilt squares should be 
slightly larger. Floss to 
embroider will be sent for 
$1.40. Transfer pattern 
No. 241, blue, 35 cents, 
gives designs for cushion 
and curtains to match 
quilt. Floss to embroider 
is supplied for 65 cents 
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Needlework Directions 
(To accompany designs on opposite page) 


‘Ta old-fashioned patchwork quilt is 
staging a revival. It rivals in popu- 
larity the hooked rug, the sampler and 
the wool embroideries that have once 
more returned to favor, and is just as 
much in demand today as it was in grand- 
mother’s time. 

On the opposite page is shown an at- 
tractive quilt. design combining patch- 
work with effective touches of embroid- 
ery. 

The squares that make the quilt are 
alternately plain and embroidered, and 
may be made just as large as one wishes. 
The patchwork motif measures 9 inches 
square. The regulation quilt requires 18 
patchwork squares and as many plain 
ones. The edges may be finished with a 
narrow binding, as in an ordinary quilt, 
or finished as in the illustration. If a more 
elaborate effect is desired, all of the 
squares can be done in patchwork. In this 
case, you will need two sets of patterns. 

The quilt is made on a background of 
enhiondiat muslin, the flowers are of 
Lean ingham buttonholed in place with 

x Boos The veins are done first in 
Pa outline, then in black; heavy orange 
Penida knots make the dots. The finished 
flower is outlined in black; the connecting 
lines are pink and black. Pattern No. 
240, blue, 80 cents, gives 18 motifs (suf- 
ficient for-regulation quilt), also cutting 
patterns for appliques. 

The squares should be embroidered 
before they are set together, as they can 
be handled more conveniently. The 
quilting is done with white cotton thread 
in the ordinary fashion. 

Floss to embroider costs $1.40. 

Transfer pattern No. 241, blue, 35 
cents, gives motifs for one cushion and 
one pair of patchwork curtains to match 
the quilt. The curtains are made of un- 
bleached muslin with pink gingham hems 
and patchwork. Any desired color may of 
course be substituted for pink. Floss to 
embroider curtains and cushion, 65 cents. 

Transfer pattern No. 242, blue, 20 
cents, gives six motifs for kitchen towels, 
two each of the three shown on opposite 
page Worked on kitchen toweling in 

right colored flosses, they lend an air of 
cheer to kitchen or pantry. The designs 
may also be used for kitchen or pantry 
curtains. 

Work in heavy outline, French knots 
and lazy daisies, and finish the edges with 
blanket stitch or any other form of fancy 
stitchery. Floss in suitable colors, suf- 
ficient for six towels, will be supplied for 
60 cents. 



















Better Homes and Gardens 


IMPROVED 
MODEL 


Range 


Let Me Quote You 
My Factory Price 
Get my special 
introductory price 
on this wonder of 
wonders new elec- 
tric fireless cooker 
range. Better yet, 
let me send you 
this range upon 30 
days approval test 
sothatyoucancook 
and bake andfindout 
Pde tin jo just,how wonder- 
The Original Fire tabitreallyis.Read | 
my offer below. 


Costs Little to Use 


The same wires that light your 
home will do all your cooking. You 
will be surprised at how little it 
costs, Electricity in the oven turns 





on and off automatically. 


Better 


Cooked Foods 


Flaky pie crusts—cakes 
that just melt in your 
m —Roastsdonetoa 
uicy tenderness. Large 
x window inthe oven 
door. Oven door clamps 
tightly—no heat wasted. 
Uses electricity only 
about \% of the time. 
The automatic control 
pueeees steady, even 
heat uniformly distribu- 
ted to all sides, top and 
bottom of the oven takes 
all the uncertainty out 





[Cooked Foods) 





















along without it. 
Easy pay- 
ments. 









Current is used only about one- 
third of the time. Set the oven 
control for the heat desired 
and the automatic regulator 
keeps the heat at the same 
temperature. Never too hot— 
never too cool—always just 
right for best baking and roast- 
ing results. Oven door, large 
cooking top and fe yarn! back 
made entirely aluminum. 
Range beautifully finished 
with French Gray enamel. 
Large electric fireless cooker 
in the bottom slides in and 
out like the drawer in a desk. 
Takes up no extra room in your 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 
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Campbell’s Automatic 


Electric Fireless Cooker 


Works OF 


Your Home \ 
LIGHTING } 
CIRCUIT 


Through Conve 
nience Outler / 


kitchen — also automatically 
controlled. Put in your cook- 
ing—turn on the electricity, 
when the right cooking heat 
is reached the electricity auto- 
matically shutsoffand thecook- 
ing continues. Money saving 
time saving—cooks foods better. 

Write Today and Get My 

Special Offer 

My new low price will amaze 
you. No dealers. I sell direct 
from factory. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. Big illustrated catalog 
and health book sent free. 
Send me your name today for 
special introductory offer. 
1011 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Manufacturers of a full line of electric kitchen cooking equipment 
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Our beautifully illustrated 


about our new » berae of art 


It contains page A page of 
what you can make and 
sell. You can make good 


fbcie caves 


Fireside 


Want Some Money? 
Here’s a wonderful way to get it 


FREE 


moncy and this book is 
Ocr syst $25 the first weck, Some t 
Seeearens ee have t2ken up iret 


feagure of pro= 


k tells how. It tells all 
ration, art treatment and 
y can Icarn without 2 Eons us training or experience, 
me color illustrations cf 

Allsu pepetare sert by 
us with the petractiogs 
and many have mace 


Sear 


as 8 
‘By Industries 


te tse 
you can 











{gesinating endbichly prof! 
0 send f or freeloom a 

Pusat aeet Tbenbueaviag and ons 
-priced, easily-opers: 


coms. 
UNION LOOM WORKS,360F actory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


BIG MONEY IN 


WEAVING AT HOME. | ‘ 











‘Music woe 
| _UIDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
mms liiiils 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


vRounieregeets. Bargains in fine ruf- 
fle curtains, sets and panels,direct from 

iy and All shades and colors. Finest 
women Lowest prices. 


ully 


teed. Send for FREE CATALOG, 


HOMESTEAD MIL MILLS, 876 578 Third Street 


URTAINS 











TATTING EASIER 


The HART Tasting Shuttle Winder wil 
wind your favorite cellulord tamng shuttle for 
you faster, smoother and noselessly. 

Very simple. Just attach shuttle and wind 

No special shuttle necessary ht winds the 
cellulod shuttles you buy in the stores. 
Price 50 cents post paid. Please do not send 
Yamps. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
THE TATTING SHUTTLE WINDER CO. 
1016 Wellington Ave. 5S. Auburn, R.L 
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HOT WATER’ 


EVERYWHERE! 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATERS 
for 


Suburban, and Country Homes 
where Gas is not available. 






\ 







Write for FREE Booklet No, 11, “Hot Water in 
the Home,” giving name of your plumber. 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 





ART NEEDLEWORK, gKS 
& FANCY WEAR pO E 
RE 


1000 LATEST IDEAS F 
AND DESIGNS 


Just send your name and ad-¢"z 
dress for our new Spring Book |p 
f Art Needlework and of . 
Wear beautifully illustra ’ 
in colors. W 
clude a Free Co 
Bs Annual Fall Book No. 
. These books showthelat- 
est in things easy to em- 
broider, as well as many fj Fa 
unique ready-made and em- [\f 
— * 
ren. | 
_ 











broidered articles for 
home, yourself and. chil 
You find table cloths, bed- 
spreads, dresser scarfs, center 
pieces, aprons, lingerie, pik 
stockings, infants’ one i & 

dren’s undergarments, dresses 
hundreds of useful, es 
will interest zoe. Complete lines of D. M. O. 
and Nuns Embroidery Cotton and Needlework Ac- 
ies. Color charts given with stam articles. 
errschner designs and quality merchandise are 
own for aw leadership. Postage = y arise 
Tr y us. Send coupon or a ca or 

E FREE books—now. 


™ IN 
Frederick Herrschner, Inc. (Established 1899) 
yo ee hy 
indly se r latest books on Art e 
and Fancy Wear Free without cost or obligation, 


Name. 


Street or R. F. D 
Town State. 


KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG 


Tedious treatments unnecessary 
if the soap used for daily cleansing is 


Resinol 
Ve a) * N 
OTe Clears th [ow Io) MM «| 
thelable, Us rp — Ses 
sands of Needless Se luge 
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= STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 

A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog R-1. 
New York School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 


A Better Make-Up *:,°°; 
by using Eleanor Roe’s Powder Lotion as a base. .75; 
then,Eleanor Roe's Liquid Rouge, .50; powder over both, 


ELEANOR ROE, Madison Theatre Bidg, DETROIT, MICH. 











Better Homes and Gardens 


January, 1927 


Ofhe (Yooks Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 
unpublish 


Noodle Timbales 


2 packages of prepared 1 pint of cream or milk 
noodles Minced parsley 
4 eggs Cayenne 


Boil the noodles until done in salted 
water. Drain and add well-beaten eggs 
and cream or milk. Bake in a ring mold 
set in water for about one hour. Turn out 
on a platter and fill with any creamed 
fish, vegetable, or chicken. Sprinkle 
with parsley and cayenne just before 
serving.—Mrs. J. W. H., California. 


Banana Salad 


Select large, smooth bananas. Wash 
and cut off one strip of the skin, remove 
the flesh and cut it into cubes. Add equal 
parts of nuts, apples and celery. Pour 
mayonnaise dressing over this mixture 
and fill the banana skins, then add 
whipped cream and a cherry. Serve on 
lettuce leaves. This is a lovely salad and 
very easily made in a short time.—Miss 
R. W. W., North Carolina. 


Steamed Salmon Loaf 


1 can of salmon \{ cupful of coarse 
l tablespoonful of butter cracker crumbs 
2 egas Salt and pepper 
4 cupful of sweet milk 

Pour the oil off the salmon, remove 
bones and skin, and flake the meat. Melt 
butter in the pan which is to be used for 
steaming. Beat yolks of 2 eggs and the 
white of one, and add with the butter and 
eggs to the salmon. Add milk, cracker 
crumbs, and seasoning. Steam one and 
one-half hours. When done turn from 
pan onto‘a hot platter and pour over the 
loaf a sauce made as follows: 


1 tablespoonful of soft 1 tablespoonful of flour 
butter 1 cupful of sweet milk 


Make a thick cream sauce of these in- 
gredients, and when cooked add seasoning 
to taste and 2 tablespoonfuls of the oil 
that was poured off the salmon. This loaf 
may be steamed satisfactorily in the top 
of a double boiler, keeping the lid on 
tight.—L. W. M., Indiana. 


Caper Sauce for Fish 


2 egg yolks Red pepper : 
46 cupful of oil 1 teaspoonful of onion 
3 tablespoonfuls of vin- juice 
egar or lemon juice 1 Sestenpanatel of 
1 teaspoonful of mus- chopped capers 
tard 1 tablespoonful of 


1 teaspoonful of sugar chop cucumber 


1 teaspoonful of salt pickles 

Mix the first seven ingredients as an 
ordinary mayonnaise, beating with a 
Dover egg beater. Add onion juice, 
chopped capers and pickles after the 
dressing has been thoroly beaten. This 
sauce is excellent for fish or for any meats. 
—E. M. G., Illinois. 


Asparagus and Olives Au Gratin 


2 cans of as’ ustips 44 cupful of sifted 
\¢ cupful of stoned and bread crumbs 
sliced ripe olives 2 cupfuls of white sauce 
\% cupful of grated cheese 


Place in the bottom of a buttered bak- 
ing dish a Mayer of the asparagus tips. 
Sprinkle with a layer of bread crumbs, 
sliced olives, cheese, and white sauce. 
Continue in this way until the ingredients 
are all prepared. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) twenty minutes, Serve 
while hot.—A. G. G., Tennessee. 


recipes. We will 


cook in our family. Send in your favorite 


pay for every one used 


Orange Tea Cakes 


1% cupfuls of flour 14 cupfuls of sugar 
a teaspoonfuls of 1 teaspoonful of grated 
aking powder orange rind 
3 eggs % cupful of boiling 
1 tablespoonful of water 
orange juice \% teaspoonful of salt 


Beat the egg yolks thoroly and add 
strained orange juice and sugar. Beat 
for five minutes, then add salt, orange 
rind, boiling water, the flour sifted with 
baking powder, and the stiffly beaten eg 
whites. Bake in small greased and fecal 
gem pans in a rather quick oven (375 de- 
grees). This should make twenty cakes. 
Ice with the following: 

Orange Frosting 
2 cupfuls of confectioners’ sugar, sifted 


1 tablespoonful of melted butter 
Juice of 1 orange, strained 


If the mixture is too thin, add more 
sugar. — on the cakes while they are 
warm.—Mrs. H. G. P., Arizona. 

Jamesette 


114 pounds of fresh pork, 2 large green peppers 
ground fine 1 large can of toma- 
3 small stalks of celery toes 
4 onions chopped fine 46 pound of noodles 
1 cupful of American cheese 


Brown the meat well in drippings or 
butter, add onions and continue fadilee 
Chop celery and pepper and add to the 
tomatoes, cook slowly for about an hour, 
then add to the meat. Cook noodles in 
salted water twenty minutes, drain, and 
add to the meat mixture. Add 1 cupful of 
American cheese chopped fine, and sim- 
mer about fifteen minutes.—Mrs. H. G. 
R., Minnesota. 


Baked Cranberries 


1 quart of cranberries 2 cupfuls of water 
3 cupfuls of sugar 


Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
for one hour. Let stand until perfectly 
cold. These cranberries look like candied 
cherries.—E. F. L., Illinois. 


Piain Cake 


1 cupful of sugar 2 cupfuls of flour 

1% cupful of shortening 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 

1 cupful of sweet milk ing powder 

1 egg 14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream sugar and shortening together, 
and add beaten egg and salt. Sift the 
flour and baking powder three times, and 
add to first mixture alternately with the 
milk. Add vanilla and beat well. Bake in 
a loaf or two layers. Melted chocolate, 
fruit, or spices may be added if desired.— 
M. N., Nebraska. 


Graham Cracker Cake 
1 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of rolled gra- 
% cupful of butter ham crackers 
2 eggs % cupful of shredded 
1 cupful of milk 


cocoanut 
1 cupful of flour 1 teaspoonful of va- 


2 teaspoonfuls of bak- nilla 
ing powder 


Cream butter and sugar, add eggs well 
beaten, and milk. Sift flour and baking 
powder together. and add to the first 
mixture. Roll enough graham crackers 
to make 1 cupful of crumbs. Add to the 
mixture, then add the cocoanut and va- 
nilla. Bake in two layers in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees). This cake is de- 
licious served with whipped cream.— 
Mrs. O. M. J., Washington. 
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‘Heres how to be 
POPULAR 


e- 'Y new, easy methods you can learn to 

B. caneghene ina a oe a ag te piey 
Entertain youn nae and your 
ful, cheering es de ery life sof th the 
a A you're I, very where. 

Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Cons 

instrument for band or orches: 
easy-playing {ooteres. yet Genme. cost coat 
than others, Write today for free literature. 


| CC. G. CONN, 1 oe Com Bldg. 
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ave l/3tol/2 


AT FACTORY PRICES 
: New FREE book 
ntroduces 
sational S-Year Guaran 
Bond on 5 
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THE CURTIS HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





—> 


“Largest in the Northwest’ 











The Curtis is famous for the ease and suc- 
cess with which it comfortably cares for 
great crowds. There seems to be no limit to + 
the ) efficiency of Curtis service, which daily 

and d often 


serving Ledoods in a day. 











RATES $2.00 PER DAY AND UP 
PRIVATE BATHS THROUGHOUT 


“NT 
BOLENS 
sooty , Cute 
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THUMB _ISAVICIOusS 
SUCKING joccmmumas sen 
borg to. Zeer geet. FREE BOOKLET rte com 


stopping it. BSurest, quickest, “heat a Reco 
doctere and thoumnde of methens Bend for booklet Write TODAY. 


CHILDREN'S SUPPLIES.CO., Bex ll, HASTINGS, NEBR. 














Wonderful rte a VELYET BARGAINS 
ae 


Fenbiines 
STRAWBERRIES, RHUBARB, ASPARAGUS 
No garden com them. No Foods so Dell- 
Get our FREE CATALOG, 

and arden. 


none 80 easy to 
for more Pleasure, H Profit from your G: 


4-POUND 


SILK 


BUNDLES 





Sues seth 








w. THOMAS ,THE STRAWBERRY PLANTM 
Ww. Dept. 138, Anna, Lilinois. “N 


Better Homes and Gardens 


Rice Surprise 
; oe mae of ever liver oer 
1 eupful of enecohed Sele + pepper 


Cook the rice in boiling salted water 
until tender. While it is cooking, fry the 
bacon in a big pan and remove to a plat- 
ter in the oven to keep hot. Dip the liver 
first in boiling water, then in flour, saute 
it in the bacon grease, and place on the 
platter with the bacon. Make a brown 
gravy with the bacon grease, flour, water 
and seasonings. Drain the rice and heap 
on the platter so as to cover the meat 
completely.Pour the gravy over the whole. 
This serves three persons generously.— 
Mrs. G. T. P., New Jersey. 


Dried Peach Torte 
1 cupful of cooked dried 1 cupful of flour 
peaches \% teaspoonful of baking 


powder 
\% teaspoonful of al- 
mond extract 
of cream 


Line a pie pan with rich piecrust, and 
put in the peaches. Cream butter and 
sugar, beat in the eggs. Add flour, bak- 
ing powder, extract and cream. Pour 
over the peaches and bake in a 375—de- 
gree oven thirty minutes.—O.8.B.,lowa. 


Ecstatic Onions 


5 or 6 mild white onions 1 cupful of ground cold 
1% cupfuls of white ham 
sauce Buttered crumbs 
Pepper 


Boil the onions in salted water until 
tender but not broken. Remove to a casse- 
role and cover with the white sauce and 
ground‘ham blended well. Dust with a 
little pepper, cover with buttered crumbs 
and brown nicely. Any cold cooked ham 
may be used, but either fried or baked 
ham imparts a more piquant flavor than 
boiled. The amount is flexible as the 
recipe is designed to use left-overs, so any 
amount of meat from half a cupful to a 
whole cupful may be used.—Mrs. A. W. 
B., Oregon. 


i Tasted of sugar 
cupful ¢ butter 
2 tables 


Brownie Salad 
36 dates 1 cupful of chopped 
1 cupful of chopped nutmeats 
carrots dressing 


Mix carrots and nutmeats. Remove 
stones from dates and replace with the 
chopped mixture. Arrange on lettuce 
leaves or shredded cabbage on salad plates. 
Finish with mayonnaise or boiled dress- 
ing, topped with grated cheese.—M. N. B. 
Kansas. 


Fat om 
5 small potatoes 


H teaspoonfuls of — i “eupful of milk 
5 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 


Mix together and beat until light. Drop 
from a spoon into hot lard and fry until 
brown.—Mrs. L. J., Illinois. 

Raisin-Filled Cookies 
euptu of sortening Teapeenhdl of sole 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

i wouptul of sour milk 

Cream sugar and shortening together. 
Add well-beaten egg and milk. Mix in 
the flour, which has been sifted with the 
soda. Add vanilla. Roll the cookies 
thin, cut, and place on well-buttered 
baking tins. Place a teaspoonful of the 
filling on each cookie, place another cookie 
on top, then press the edges together, and 
bake at 400 degrees. The filling is made 
as follows: 

1 — of chopped 16 euptel of water 

1 teaspoonful of flour 

% “cupful of sugar 

Boil together until thick. Figs or dates 
may be used instead of raisins if desired. 
These cookies stay fresh a long time and 
are fine for picnics or lunches.—Mrs. 
N. D., Colo 
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| Out-of the-Ordinary 
Things for your Lawn 


a *a “ounce 
be ordered 
direct from 7 
his Ff 
Beautiful | 
Hall ~ 
Catalog 
which 









is —~ 

Sent Free 

Improved Guropean Filberts 
Beautiful Shrubs and Real Nut 


Producers, hardy and adapted to the 
more Northern states, Splendid for 
both ornamental plantings and 
borders. 


New Red Leaved Japanese Barberry — has 
brilliant red foliage throughout the season. 


Heart of Gold Climbing Rose. New Van 
Fleet Hybrid. Single, velvety crimson with 
bright golden stamens. 


Siloer Lace Vine. The fastest growing climb- 
ing vine known — ee pe ee the 
first year.) 


New Everblooming Rugosa Rose For mass 
and hedge plantings — (not for the rose 
rden). lusters of beautiful bright red 
owers resembling bunches of red carnations. 
Beautiful deep green, healthy foliage. 
Blooms from early Summer until frost. 


Send for the beautiful Hall catalog and find 
out about the many other new and interest- 
ing things illustrated in color—also our 
assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


L. W. HALL CO., Inc. 

484 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds 
Grown by 
a Woman 
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TT RE 
NOW READY—OUR NEW 1927 CATALOG 
Showing New and Rare Varieties 
Of exceptional beauty is the new Red-Leaved Japenese 

B mipny other rare varieties « rube, 
Ornamental Trees, Perennials, Dahl 
ete. We are featuri 


ack Raspberry an y poe 
Weeeu direct to you py ew 4 Tite 
for new catalog now. 

WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
890 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 


GLADIOLUS LOS ANGELES 


The “Cut and Come ie Gladiolus 


8o called because a fair p rtion of them send up « second 
growth spike from the old ota stump after the first is cut. 
On ae of the A J. —~ num oe a aothes whieh me 
secon ‘ow tema. 
the nearest SF; approach = 
Everblooming Gladiolus 
ee ee eet Deiat oie, 
Price S0c per bub, 3 for $1.2 
for catalog * a Saee > in Gladioli, Irie ~ other Bulbs.” 


Incl sais of flower loving friends. 
E. Houdyshel, 248 M. St., San Dimas, Caltf. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Law eeROwer 






















AMERICAN F. 
1035 33rd Ave.S-E.,Minneapolis, Mina, 


FLOWERS eee tn 


soresetne Best Perennial and Annual Flower Seeds 10¢ 
Large Flowered Exhibition Gladioli Bulbs, all colors 25c 


Rose SIDE GARDENS, WARWICK, PA, 














has he fleas 


Sergeant's Skip-Flea Soap rids your dog 
or cat of irritating fleas. 25c at your 
dealer’s or by mail. 

Free Dog Book, 48 pp. Illustrated. On 
feeding, breeding oan care, with symp- 
tom chart. Our Advice Dept. will answer 
questions free. Write fully. 


SERGEANTS DOG MEDICINES 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
1182 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. 

















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Newer Roaunanste 
. APractical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 













Trupuested foundation of Rocke—R. I. —Les 

All improved “Hi-Record” strains, Fred for high egg pro 

duction. One customer ts 66% eax prod uction for 

Pm Tn one | fuente, a.ecrspuve ciroular free. 
a action a: ive ivery guaran’ 

Hi-Record Poultry Farm, Box 1 Grabill, Ind, 


» PROFIT PRODUC 


avery breeder wears a sealed leg band, indica ofheial 

a oa seprere! a. authorised state fpggocters. Our MICH- 

od IGAN ACCREDITED CHICKS are bred from proven 

‘ nS blood lines. Se ieename ee, - -0.D. 
Rep Brummer-Fredrickson Pou arm 

~ Box 8, Holland, Mich. 


BIG C. 0. D. CHICK OFFER! 
Carefully selected bresding binds. Our big illus: 


4 trated catalog tells all story. 
dow, Connge nates} Hieaon., ortews, Otte 


iy: 














\ Mic! Acerodiied White and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 
cow AL Barred Rocka — ary Cage Vigeten Retenen Tremp Seegeuse 
fRoY inspectors nder is i igan ita’ 
ie exe. Personal attention to all detaila. c 





on or- 
booked . New free Catalog. Postpaid 100% live arrival. 
"H. Goerlings, R-F, D. 1. Zeeland, Mich., Box H. 





BABY CHICKS tromnvest 


Fine pure-bred chicks at prices to fit your pocketbook. 
Pedigreed males and selected 

finest quality. Free poultry book catalog. 
pelp zou with your Biel lems. CO-OPERATIVE 
B DING & HATCHI CO., Box 500, TIRO, OHIO 
sired ligreed 
White LEGHORN CHICKS males, Teeords 200 
. Low prepaid hipped any- 
atching eggs, cock- 

erels, pullets, hens, egg bred 27 


contests. Write for free catalog and special price bulletin. 
GkO. B. FERRIS, 946 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











Better Homes and Gardens 


Apples in Many Ways 

I LIKE to have apples in the house just 

as I have potatoes. They fit in — 
with almost any meal you have planned, 
and, too, you may use them like the 
potato, over and over in their various 
styles without becoming tiresome. Apples 
are delicious served with a meat course 
of lamb, fowl, veal, or pork. Salads of 
either fruits or vegetables are given added 
zest when apples are included in the com- 
bination. 

Apples and Pork Chops 


6 pork chops 2 cupfuls of hot water 
3 tart apples % teaspoonful of salt 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 4 cupful of brown 
% cupful of raisins sugar 

1 tablespoonful of vinegar 4 teaspoonful of sage 


Sprinkle the chops with the salt and 
sage and brown them in a frying pan, 
then remove them to a shallow baking 
dish. Place on each chop half an apple, 
pared, cored and filled with brown sugar. 
Into the frying pan put the flour and 
when lightly browned, add the water. 
Boil gently, stirring constantly. Add the 
raisins and vinegar. Pour over the chops 
and apples and bake in a moderate oven 
(400 degrees) until the apples are tender. 
Try this with hot cornbread. 

Apples and Baked Ham 


1 slice of ham one inch 5 cloves 
thick \% cupful of hot water 
\{ cupful of brown sugar 3 tart apples 


Rub the ham well with the brown sugar 
and insert the cloves into it on the top 
side. Place in a shallow pan and arrange 
quartered cored apples around the ham. 
Pour the hot water over all and bake 
slowly in a 350-degree oven until the 
apples and ham are tender. About one 
hour should be allowed for cooking. 

Fried Apples 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 tablespoonful of bacon drippings 

4 cupfuls of apples, cored and chopped 
cupful of sugar 

$ teaspoonful of salt 

cupful of hot water 


Melt the fat in a frying pan. Add the 
apples. Pour over the top the sugar and 
salt and brown, turning the apples often. 
If the apples are dry and hard, add the 
hot water and cover: simmer until tender. 
Serve with roast pork or veal. 

Dutch Apple Pie 


(A favorite of my mother’s) 


5 apples, pared, coredand 2 tablespoonfuls of 
quartered flour 
1 cupful of sugar cupful of cream 
1.teaspoonful of vanilla 


Line a deep pie pan with a rich pastry. 
Arrange the quartered apples around the 
pan, overlapping a bit until the pan is 
filled. Mix the sugar and the flour and 
pour over the apples. Stir the flavoring 
into the cream and pour over the apples. 
Cut strips of pastry three-fourths of an 
inch wide and twist; lay across the pie 
and press to the edge.* Continue until a 
latticework is formed over the top.Bake in 
a 450-degree oven until lightly browned, 
then reduce the heat and bake until the 
apples are tender. 

Apple Sauce Cake 

1 cupful of sugar yene ct = f gene 

ise cupfuls of apple sae 


sauce 1 pean of raisins 
1 teaspoonful of soda % teaspoonful of salt 
1% cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

Beat together the sugar and egg until 
light. Stir the soda into the apple sauce 
and add to the above mixture. Sift to- 
gether the flour and spices. Add to the 
cake, and finally add the raisins. Bake in 
a slow oven (300 degrees) for fifty min- 
utes. This cake never fails and may be 
kept like a fruit cake. Nuts may be added 
and the flavor is improved. 
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FREE GARDEN BOOK 


get mere satisfaction and 


greater profits from your plant- 
ings—you’ll grow bigger 
copetabies in your pte Lan Be 


finer flavored fruits, more beauti 
flowers, raise better fieldcrops, grow 
a better lawn, when you select your 


A REAL pinnt™ trom the pares of 


GARDEN this weagerse 
GUIDE Prices 











Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Sev- 
enty Five Per Cent 








A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes a 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Acams. 
N. Y., dis overed a process of making a new kin! of 
— without the use of oll. He named it F et pong 

t comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is 
required is cold water to © a paint weather proof, 
Lre proof, sanitary and durable for outsie and inside 

ainting. It is the cement prin iple applied 1o paint. 

t adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much. Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manu- 
facturers, 8 North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial 
pac.age will be mailed to you, also color card and 
I li information showing yor how you can save a 
good many dollars. Write today. 


"ROCKS 
csted pints 1680-28 og 




















= VALUABLE POULTRY BOOK FREE 
be shiteonderal SoaBower tints of puter, 


(hicks and Eggs two 
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TESTED 
BED ROCK FwUuICWsSs 
Yes sir, we have them. Big. Suty chicks hatched 
wed metened ase Lange Pom, tenet one weed ior 
uction. lored, i i ree. 
Bn Fidus. BOX 365 WINDSOR, mie 
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ficial focorda up to 318 oeam Btate Accredited. 12 va- ‘ | 


BOOTH POULTRY FARM, Box 703, Clinton, Mo. 


Most Profitable chick- 





Fowis, <8 incubators at low on 
omartog’ poultry farm, i 





F. Neubert Co., Box 842. Mankato, Minn. 


EGGs Stock — cricus. 


White Darra, Cut s. Fine cat 
S RL em MBE: Wiig. a 


4 Be CaS ee ae aie. 
Z your order. Write lor big iree catalog and price list. 
SS FOSTORIA HATCHERY, Dept. 5, Fostoria, Obie 
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Let Us Pay You 


for spare time 


SK for details of our simple plan 
that has been so helpful to thous- 
ands of men and women. No ex- 


Yous’ no investment required. 
ou fix your own hours at this 
ed pleasant work. 


Extra money may be easier to 
than you think. Send for 
plan today. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
1701 Locust St. Des Moines, lowa 

















Waes ER FLOWERS 





FREE CATALOG to garden lovers 
flower Weansr * 

Reve s lnrdy lowers, fi Hose hr we, a. Trees, = Bvtretecnm, ann cite 

eon Gervice "WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG NO. ba 


WAGNER SPECIAL ROSE OFFER 

15% a and bloom. war yy i $4-00 

WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 44, Sidney, 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 
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——T PLAYS sre 
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Exot a r 
So. Waash, Dept. 124 CHICAGO 
ans poe $ ( 
Bal = dood! 7 my cent 


PIRTHCLIFFE GARDENS TRIAL GROUNDS, Peari i River, . ¥. 


Nissen’s Choice California {own Dahlia 


now 
for sale with better seed than ever. Send for leaflet de- 
— them. Price $1.00 Per 50 seeds. Price $2.06 
seed3. Free with ench 60 seste ten Bulbs, 
Pree. with each 100 seeds twenty tulip bulbs. 
Lawrence F. Nissen, 15 Vinson St., 


Dorchester, Mass. 
BULBS: 10 kinds aaa mailed 














oS one 


Wil incede FREE bulb 


tte beautiful Mirabilis. 


S.W. PIKE, Seedsman, Box 5, St. Charles, Ill. 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Apple Cake 

Place a layer of rich biscuit dough, the 
shortcake kind, in the bottom of a greased 
shallow . Peel, core and quarter 
several good apples and place in rows 
= 0g dough. Dot with butter and 
very generously with sugar, 
—— dees ionttha of acupful. Bake ina 
350-degree oven until the apples are 
tender. Serve as a pudding or cake. May 
be topped with whipped cream or a sauce. 
Try pressing big raisins in with the apples 

or sprinkling the top with cinnamon. 


Baked Apples 
6 apples cored ¥ cupful of nuts 
1 omnia of brown sugar 1 tablespoonful of 
\% cupful of raisins butter 


1 cupful of water 

Core even-sized, well-flavored apples. 
Place in a baking dish. Fill the cavities 
with the raisins and nuts. Pour over the 
sugar, then add the water. Dot the 
apples with the butter. Bake in a 350- 
degree oven, basting often, until the 
apples are tender. While the apples are 
hot insert a marshmallow in the center of 
each and allow it to melt. 

Bake apples with honey strained, and 
butter. 

Bake apples with orange marmalade. 

Bake apples with a bit of preserved 
ginger in the sugar. 

Bake apples with prunes cooked and 
seeded and inserted in the cavity. 


Bake apples with a bit of quince jelly ' 


and sugar. 
Bake apples with any kind of nuts 
added 


Bake. apples with two tablespoonfuls 
of flour in t e sugar and water or sirup. 


Apple Pudding Delight 
1 cupful of cooked rice 3 tablespoonfuls of 
1 cupful of unsweetened butter 
apple sauce 1 teaspoonful of van- 
1 cupful of dark brown Heol of water 
— cuptul o 
Combine all the ‘agiollenta and bake 
in a shallow pan twenty minutes. Oven 
whined be at 350 degrees. Serve with 
pees cream and chopped marsh- 
wes ows. This pudding is simple but a 
very delicious one. 


Apple Crisp 

Sogpies, coved, paved and yy aaa 
¥% cupful of water 1 sentpocatel of van- 
4 teaspoonful of cinnamon illa 

Place the sliced apples in a buttered 
baking dish and sprinkle with: the spices. 
Pour over the water and vanilla. 

ul of ful of flour 
sesh "S cuptul of pa Kom. ron 


Work these together with the finger- 
tips until paca s, ag Spread over the 
top of the apple mixture and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for thirty 
minutes. Serve with cream. 


Apple Stuffing for Fowl 


capt a) boiled oh oot nies 
and chopped appl 
ful of pple ey butter * 
1 ee read crumbs 


1 Neetaae — 

\ teaspoonful of pepper : 

Combine the ingredients in the order 
named, and stuff the fowl. The raisins 


may be omitted.—Ruth Jacobs. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Be sure to save all of your 
1927 copies of Better Homes and 
Gardens. Next December a 


complete index covering the 





‘entire year will be published. 
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HELPS FOR READERS 


For a Two-Cent Stamp 

Write us in detail, enclosing a stamp 
for reply, if you wish help in remodeling 
our house; arranging your furniture to 
tter advantage; planning menus; 
preparing music programs; buying 
practical household equipment; out- 
ining the children’s reading, or if you 
wish advice on gardening and flower 


growing. 
For Four Cents 

We still have on hand some of the 
candy reci leaflets which were 
offered in the December issue of this 
magazine. Twenty-four interesting 
new recipes sent for four cents. Ad- 
dress Dept. H 


For Ten Cents 
Did you get your copy of the booklet 

“Thru the Day With the PreSchool 
Child’? The diet lists will be worth a 
great deal to any parent. Another im- 
— service booklet is “‘202 Best 
” which we are still offering at 

the eve price. Address Dept. 


For Twenty-five Cents 
See page 56 for the regular blueprint 
offer and don’t forget that this depart- 
ment furnishes blueprints for all sorts 
of furniture at this same price. 


For More Than Rg i Cents 
Complete working drawings of all 
unit houses which have appeared in 
this magazine are available at $7.50 
each. Individual landscape plans will 
be furnished all Better Homes and 
Gardens readers for a reasonable fee. 




















INTER is good for our souls because it brings us 

a quality of leisure we find at no other season.We 
may fancy that we have it in abundance at times in 
the other seasons, but there we do err. Winter, alone, 
gives us the chance to curl up in our own respective 
comfortable nooks. We lay aside the outdoors for a 
spell, as we lay aside our wraps, and we have therare 
opportunity to draw on comfort with our slippers. We 
have the rare privilege of dozing in our corners. Thus, 
we are partners to all nature at this season and we run 
our part in the great race of Time. What if the storms 
do blow and the wind does howl and shriek around the 
corners? They but increase that sense of contentment, 
they give a delicious flavor to that leisure; we doze in 
greater abandon than ever! That is, if we have run 
true to the better instincts of ourselves, if we have 











earned and won our nook or lair or cave or den. It is 
only when we have failed in this that the storms punish 
us and the season embitters us. 


is is a real pleasure to know that the suggestion made 
on this page last month has already been adopted 
by some of the families reading this magazine. I quote 
this from a letter received from a subscriber living in 
Hamilton, Ohio. He tells how he found Better Homes 
and Gardens on the local newsstand, and adds... . “I 
was then a renter, but your magazine started me to 
thinking and in December we consolidated our Christ- 


>> 


mas presents in a place known as ‘Our Home’. 


I can think of no “present’’ the family can make to 
itself at any time during the year more important, more 
fraught with sentiment and love, more suggestive of 
lasting and permanent good, than just “a home.’ Of 
course, those who do not have a home of their own know 
this—sometimes they know it better than those of us 
who do not take the time to appreciate the far-reaching 
influence and value of our homes as we should. But the 
important point is that the program to which we all 
subscribe is making headway—it is winning new sup- 
port hourly. The “home’’ is far from being a fetish, a 
gesture of the archaic past. It is giving strength and 
influence every day that goes by. Let us each do our 
share, in the New Year at hand, to make it even more 
effective. 


| & this issue, on page 18, you will find the first of a 
new series of articles on interior decorating and fur- 
nishing by Ross Crane, nationally known interior 
decorator. Mr. Crane was the founder of the national 
Better Homes movement; he is known all over the 
country as “the man who paints pictures with furni- 
ture.” Mr. Crane, this month, tells you how to furnish 








the Unit House pictured on page 16. Note how practical 
and usable his suggestions are; he tells you how to do 
the things you should do with furniture in a way that 
anyone can understand. The pictures shown with his 
article were specially posed by Mr. Crane to illustrate 
his idea of Kow the Unit House should be furnished 
and show the actual pieces of furniture he recommends. 
Now you can avail yourselves of a definite, actual in- 
terior decorating service that answers your questions! 
Be sure to follow Mr. Crane’s articles in the months to 
come. 


AQUESTION is often asked these days and I some- 
times wonder if many of us have ever really 
stopped to think about the real answer to it. It is: 
“What’s your hurry?” What, indeed, is your hurry? 
When you get right down to it, most of us are in a 
hurry because we are afraid we will miss something; 
because we want to annex more things; because we want 
to have our hands in everything that happens; because 
we want to put our noses in every event that transpires. 
We are afraid to saunter for fear someone will outstrip 
us. We are afraid to sit down and read one book and 
really know it for fear someone else will skim thru half 
a dozen other books. Most books, even, are written on 
the run. We join one hundred and one clubs and organ- 
izations and really serve in none. We write our names in 
public places and keep our hands in our pockets. We 
bolt our lunches and then waste an hour over the sport 
page; we spend twice the time consuming the dessert 
course than we do the main course, and three times as 
much time over the coffee and cigars. We run our legs 
off chasing the will-of-the-wisps and are in too big a 
hurry to stop and get acquainted with the family; we 








lay out gardens and then hire someone else to take 
care of them. We howl about the speed mania of the 
times and then we fail to take time to glance into the 
mirror to see whom we are talking about! I feel sure that 
we can safely trust more than we do, and that the old 
adage about doing a thing well still holds water. Like 
charity, the place to begin is at home, with ourselves, 
within our family circle. 


‘THs is a New Year for all of us. What is behind is 
largely gone. There have been mistakes, no doubt; 
there have been hardships and disasters, heartaches and 
disappointments—some successes and pleasures per- 
haps—but we are on the threshold of a real New Year! 
It is like a new life, a new chance. Let us grasp it with 
all the golden opportunity it offers; let us welcome it as 
the chance to “make our dreams 

come true!’ We can do it—all of 

us! And, if we can help down here 

at the office, be sure to let us know. Ps 
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